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SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART. G. C. B. 


arn fame of this illustrious and distinguished individual will 
be handed down to posterity as that of an accomplished 
gentleman, a judicious inquirer, a diligent votary, and a liberal 
patron of learning,—as one peculiarly honored with the favor 
of his sovereign,—receiving from him some of the highest 
dignities which can be bestowed upon civil services, sur- 
rounding himself with the admiration of his contemporaries 
of every nation, and employing these rare advantages in the 
great task which he had proposed to himsclf, as a bene- 
factor to his country. 
This eminent man was born on the 13th of December, 1743. 
He was the. only son of William Banks, esq. who had as- 
sumed the surname and arms of Hodgkinson, (being those 
of his maternal grandfather), for an estate at Overton, (be- 
fore the death of his eldest. brother Joseph). He married 
Sarah, daughter of Wm. Bate, esq., by whom he had one 
daughter, the late celebrated Collector, Miss Banks, who 
died 27ih September, 1818, and one son, the subject of the 
present Memoir. His father died in 1761, leaving him, at the 
early age of eighteen, possessed of an ample fortune; he was 
at that time a member of the University of Oxford; and it 
was in the retirement of collegiate studies that he acquired 
his taste for natural hjstory, and resolved to devote himself 
to its advancement with all the resources of his mind and 
fortune, 
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The passion of the young student for his favorite pursuit 
was not confined to the researches of the closet. Immedi- 
ately on his leaving the University in 1763, he made a voy- 
age to the coasts of Newfoundiand and Labrador. He re- 
turned with those habits of investigation which are induced 
by a contemplation of rare and novel objects; and he made 
many, acquisitions to his cabinet of natural history. 

The taleats of Mr. Banks were called into action at a 
period remarkably propitious to their developement. The 
reign of George III. commenced with that high and liberal 
attention to nautical discovery, which benefited the govern- 
ment of a nation that was prepared by tts wealth, its intel- 
ligence, and its industry, to derive from an intercourse with 
unknown and barbarous countries new materials for com- 
mercial activity, new facts of science, and new incentives 
to go forward in the important duty of bestowing civilization 
upon the whole human race. Mr. Banks saw that the genius 
of Cook was destined to accomplish the most arduous and 
important enterprises; he therefore engaged himself with the 
great circumnavigator in his first voyage round the world, 
with that ardour and liberality which were worthy the objects 
of his devotion. 

His liberal spirit and generous ‘curiosity were regarded 
with admiration, and every convenience from the government 
was readily supplied to render the voyage as comfortable as 
possible, Far, however, from soliciting any accommodation 
that might occasion expence to government, Mr. Banks was 
ready to contribute largely out of his own private fortune 
towards the general purposes of the expedition. He engaged, 
as his director in natural history during the voyage, and as 
the companion of his researches, Dr. Solander, of the British 
Museum, a Swede by birth, and one of the most eminent 
pupils of Linnzus, whose scientific,merits had been his chief 
recommendation to patronage in England. He also took 
with him two draughtsmen, one to delineate views and figures, 
the other to paint subjects of natural history. A secretary 
and four servants formed the rest of his suite, He took care 
to provide likewise the necessary instruments for his intended 
observations, with conveniences for preserving such specimens 
as he miglit collect of natural or artificial objects, and with 
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stores to be distributed in the remote isles he was going to 
visit, for the improvement of the condition of savage life. 

On the 26th of August, 1768, the Endeavour sailed from 
Plymouth on this great expedition. Lieutenant Cook was the 
commander. In the course of the voyage, dangers were en- 
countered of more than ordinary magnitude, On the coast 
of Terra del Fuego, in an excursion to view the natural 
productions of the country, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander had 
nearly perished in a storm of snow. After passing a night 
on land amid the storm, they at last, and with much difficulty, 
made their way back to the beach, and were received on 
board the ship; but three of the persons who accompanied 
them were unfortunately lost, 

On the 12th of April, 1769, the Endeavour arrived at Ota- 
heite. For three months the voyagers continued. at this and 
the contiguous jsles, making those astronomical observations 
for the sake of which, Lieut. Cook was, in a great measure, 
sent out; surveying, as navigators, the coasts of the different 
isles; collecting specimens of the natural productions pecu- 
liar to them; and studying the language, manners, and arts, 
of the islanders. 

- In August, 1769, the Endeavour sailed from: the last isle 
of the group. In October, they made New Zealand; and 
next sailed to New Holland, chiefly along the East coast: 
they gave the name of New South Wales to the adjacent 
territory. The ship here struck upon arock, and was saved 
only by extraordinary skill. In laying her down for repairs 
the sea broke in, and spoiled the greater part of Mr, Banks’s 
specimens of natural history;. but he was amply recompensed 
by the discovery of the kangaroo. In August, 1770, they 
sailed for.New Guinea, On their homeward veyage, their 
Short stay at Batavia was nearly fatal to the expedition. 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander caught the fever. Every per- 
son belonging to the crew, but one, was taken ill. Seven 
died at Batavia, and twenty-three more within six weeks after. 
On the 12th of June, 1771, the vessel anchored in the Downs. 
Thus closed perhaps the most memorable voyage since the 
days of Vasco and Columbus. Mr. Banks was now received 
With that public respect due to his knowledge, intelligence, 
and enterprise, He was overwhelmed with attentions from 
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the literary bodies at home and abroad, and was looked upon 
as one of the most promising young men of the age. 

His ardour was by no means exhausted. The natural cu- 
riosities of Iceland shortly after attracted his attention. In 
company with his friend Dr. Solander and Dr. Van Troil, he 
hired a vessel, and proceeded to investigate the island. His 
hazards were rewarded by the discovery of the cave of Staffa, 
in the Hebrides, the most magnificent specimen of the colum- 
nar basalt in the world. This discovery was no sooner made 
known by Mr. Banks, than it became famous among men of 
science throughout Europe. 

Mr. Banks having satisfied, and nobly satisfied, his ardour 
for foreign inquiries, now settled in his native country, with 
the patriotic purpose of devoting his fortune and influence 
to the encouragement of science. His labors had been pro- 
perly appreciated by the most eminent men of Europe; and 
while, therefore, his laudable desire of forming a splendid 
collection of natural curiosities was abundantly gratified by 
his extensive intercourse, the still higher ambition of widen- 
ing his sphere of utility, enlarged his association and his 
correspondence with the learned and the great, and rendered 
him a nucleas round which the scattered science ef all coun- 
tries might be gathered. 

- Upon the retirement of Sir John Pringle from the presidency 
of the Royal Society, in 1777, Mr. Banks was elected to 
the vacant chair. Though the object of this highest honor 
which science has to bestow, was not amongst the mighty 
names who have built up the temple of philosophy, and have 
left to succeeding ages little more than its adornment,—though 
he brought to the chair in which Newton had sat, qualities 
which only claimed the merit of an unbounded love of science— 
an unequalled industry in collecting its materials—a liberal 
and gentlemanly spirit of patronage—an influence with the 
great and powerful, of eminent advantage to the particular 
interests of the society—and a reputation which might receive 
some additional lustre from the honors which were proposed 
to it—yet the decision was a wise one. The new President 
formed a link between the scientific and the ennobled and 
wealthy, which no deep and abstracted scholar, no man of 
professional eminence could have supplied. With character 
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and ability sufficient-to maintain the honor and dignity of 
the Society, his genius was not so clevated as to abash the 
candidate for its honors, nor his fame so considerable as to 
leave him satisfied with his personal importance, without seek- 
ing to derive additional honor from the advancement of the 
Institution over which he had the honor to preside. The 
rank which the Royal Society now holds, is the best proof 
of the success which has been derived from the character of 
its President. 

_ In 1779, Mr. Banks married Dorothea, daughter and co- 
heiress of William Weston Hugessen, of Provender, in the 
parish of Norton, Kent, esq. by whom he had no issuc. 
In 1781, he ‘was honered by his sovereign with a baronetcy, 
and some years afterwards, was created a Knight of the Bath, 
and sworn in-one of his Majesty’s Honorable Privy Council. 

Sir Joseph Banks now devoted himself to the important 
duties of his station with ‘that ardour and alacrity which 
belonged to his general habits. His extensive friendship and 
correspondence procured conmmunications of the highest in- 
terest, and the courtesies of his private character induced 
men of the most exalted rank to solicit the honors of a fel- 
lowship with those of distinguished excellence in scientific 
attainments. 

‘Sir Joseph was re-elected to the presidency for several 
years, with an unanimeus feeling; and although a schism as 
obstinate as it was violent afterwards broke out, yet he 
maintained his position firmly, and lived to behold: that in- 
timate union which ought ever to exist between the patrons 
and the votaries of learning, producing all the grace and 
all the pewer of such a combination, giving science a home 
in the courts of greatness, and alluring the honorable to win 
additional honors in the retirements of philosophy. 

Our space will not allow us to follow the late President 
of the Royal Society in his various labours for the advance- 
ment. of scientific knowledge. He has devoted himself with 
unceasing perseverance to objects of the first practical be- 
nefit; and we could produce a long list of improvements in, 
agriculture ‘and horticulture, for which we are indebted to 
his patient industry. His character in this, and in many 
other points, appears pretty nearly to resemble that of the 
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excellent Evelyn, one of the founders and ornaments of the 
Royal Society. 

Previous to his death, which took place on the 19th of 
June, 1820, Sir Joseph had been for a long time laboring 
under a most distressing illness; for some years he had been 
deprived of the use of his lower extremities, and rendered so 
feeble as to be lifted from his room to his carriage. He 
possessed a princely fortune, a large portion of which he 
assigned to the encouragement of science, particularly Natural 
History, private and public charities, and domestic hospitality. 
He was elected F. S. A. in February 1766; and (with the 
exception of the Earl of Buchan, who was elected only four- 
teen days earlier) was the father of that society. His time, 
his wealth, his influence, his talents, an incomparable library 
of science and art, knowledge and judgment to advise, af; 
fability to conciliate and encourage, generosity to assist, all, 
in short, of which he possessed, and it was all something 
either of goodness or greatness, he made the patrimony of 
the studious and learned, not of his own country alone, but 
of the whole world. 

Sir Joseph Banks having died without issue, the baronetage 
has become extinct. He has left his Lincolnshire estate (be- 
ing the chief of his landed property) to be equally divided, 
after the death of Lady Banks, between the Hon. Colonel 
Stanhope, brother to Earl Stanhope, and Sir H. Hawley, 
Bart. He has bequeathed his valuable library to the British 
Museum; and has left £200 a year to Mr. Brown, his se- 
cretary, and some trifling legacies, His funeral was quite 
private. 

In person, Sir Joseph Banks was tall, well-built, and manly, 
with a countenance expressive of dignity and intelligence. 
His manners were polite, yet urbane; his conversation rich ip 
instructive information, frank, engaging, unaffected, withoat 
levity, yet endowed with sufficient vivacity. He possessed 
information upon almost every subject within the range of 
art or nature; and on most he exercised the discriminating 
and inventive powers of an originally vigorous mind. 
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CROYLAND ABBEY ; 


A TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF * MARRIAGE.” 
(Continued from page 129.) 


Its glories are no more. The scythe of Time 
And sterner hand of man, have wrought its fall, 
And laid its honors in the dust. 





. WHEN Guthlac repaired to his mother’s apartment the next 
morning, he found his aunt already there, apparently engaged 
in deep conversation with Tetha: fearful that he was an in- 
truder, he was about to retire, when perceiving his intention, 
Gunilda called him to approach. The unnaturally grave ex- 
pression of her countenance immediately struck him; and he 
testified, by a corresponding look, that it had done so. In 
an instant, the accustomed smile returned to her lips, and 
while she held out her hand to him, she said, in a gay tone 
to Tetha, “I declare, the saucy boy scems as if he thought 
I could wear no aspect but that of a jester, and most pro- 
bably gives me credit for not a spark of feminine feeling or 
sympathy. Nay, nay,” continued she, observing his wish to 
reply, ‘‘ I will not hear any thing you have to urge; I know 
what you would say, if I would allow you, but I have no 
time to listen to fine speeches just now. I believe you have 
a very good opinion of mein a general way, and if for once 
you really did form a thought derogatory to the dignity of 
my features, let me tell you, (and she lowered her voice as 
sie spoke, while the tear trembled in her still brilliant eye,) 
that the gayest exterior often hides the most sensitive, if 
not the saddest, heart; and the most playful smiles are fre- 
quently a covering to feelings which prey on the bosom that 
nourishes them. Beware at all times, however,” added she 
with an effort of assumed cheerfulness, ** of woman’s smiles; 
mischief, in some shape or other, (I speak from experience) 
lirks in them.” ‘‘ Of woman’s tears rather, you should say,” 
_ returned Guthlac; “surely, she is never more lovely, and con- 
sequently never more dangerous, than when, like the dew-drop 
reflecting on its bright bosom the beam that gave it birth, 
she shews, in her eloquent eyes, the tears which sympathy 
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or tenderness has called forth.” ‘‘ Was there ever such a 
flatterer,” cried Gunilda; “* but truly, Guthlae, I do not ap- 
prove of your taste, weeping beauties are by no means conso- 
nant with my taste; and therefore, I fear, if I cannot secure 
you a duration of smiles, I must despair of gaining it at 
all, for I shall not willingly afford you an opportunity of 
bebolding even the effect of tears upon my countenance.” 
‘‘] must admire you any where and in every character,” 
replied Guthlac, warmly; “ if I except my dear mother, there 
is no one I love so fervently as yourself.” Gunilda was 
evidently affected: ‘‘ I will return your declaration,” said slic, 
‘‘ by confessing that you bold the next place in my affections: 
to—” ‘‘ Your Pega,” said the lovely girl who had approached 
unseen; ‘‘if you do not mean me, I shall be jealous indeed.” — 
‘‘] certainly did mean you,” “replied. Gunilda, fondly re- 
garding her, “ but do not be sure that you have nothing to 
fear, for I am not fally convinced myself, that I do not 
love you with equal affection.” “Oh, not so!” interrupted 
Tetha, who had hitherto remained silently! contemplating the 
group, ‘‘a mother’s heart admits of no rivalship; circum-: 
stances may attack, sympathy may umite, and the tie of 
kindred may bind; but none but a mother can feel a mother’s 
love; dear as may be the offspring of another, and wapnhrsas 
the tide of affection may flow towards the most cherished ob- 
ject of selected love, there must ever be wanting that in- 
explicable throb of delight, that secret yearning of soul which 
exists, and exists alone in the maternal bosom.” Gunilda 
was about to reply, when an attendant entered with a mes- 
sage from Egbert, to require their attendance in the court: 
she immediately arose— Remember your promise, my dear 
sister,” said she as she took her leave. Jetha was unable 
to speak, but straining Pega to her breast, the earnest ex- 
pression of her uplifted eyes implied the assurance that was 
requested. 

Having reached the court, Guthlac placed his aunt upon 
her steed. As he was preparing to leave her she reclined her 
head to him, and in an unusually agitated voice, said, 
“Let not the proud distinction that awaits you, nor the 
length of time which I fear will intervene between our meet- 
ing, banish us from your memory. Life is frail, perhaps we 
may meet no more; should my Pega ever want a protector, 
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I conjure you by the: affection you’ have always professed 
for me, be to her what I have been—her guide and support.” 
“As heaven may be my own,” returned he with emphasis, 
“Pega shall never want a defender while Guthlac lives.” 
“ Enough, dear youth,” said Gunilda, and bending still lower, 
she pressed a hasty but warm kiss on his. white forehead; 
then raising her head, she looked round with a cheerful smile, 
and passed on to join the cavalcade. 

Elfrida was already mounted; Guthlac looked eagerly round 
for her, and beheld her endeavoring in vain to curb the 
impatience of her horse. Either perceiving or believing her 
to be alarmed, he darted forward, and grasping the rein, he, 
in an instant, brought the animal to submission. With a 
smile that thrilled his bosom with delight, Elfrida thanked 
him for his assistance. Scarcely conscious of what answer he 
was making, he was replacing the bridle in her hand when 
his own came in contact with it. It was the action of a 
moment; he. gently raised it to his lip: at the same instant 
the voice of Aldulph sounded in a tone of command. Guthlac 
started, while Elfrida, mindful only of her father, waited not 
to reply to his adieu; the glance, however, that he obtained 
of her countenance, relieved shim from every apprehension of 
haying given offence; and engrossed by the feeling of the 
moment, he remained insensible to what was passing, till 
recalled to recollection by hearing his name pronounced by 
Pega. His heart smote him for his forgetfulness, and hurrying 
to her side, he began to apologize for his inattention.— 
“‘ Say nothing about it,” said she, returning the affectionate 
pressure of his hand, “I had no need of assistance.—Fare- 
well, (added she, struggling to repress the tear which trem- 
bled in her eye,) you cannot fail to be glorious, but in the 
pursuit of glory do not forget those to whom your safety is 
dear.” Guthlac watched the departure of the party till those 
who most interested him were lost in the crowd; with a 
deep sigh he then hastily reascended the steps, and returned 
to his mother. 

In a short time after, Guthlac and his mother left the 
castle; afew attendants only accompanied them, the soldiers 
having been sent forward in the morning. The road lay for 
a considerable distance along the skirts of the forest which 
bounded the territories of Egbert on the one side, and those 
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of Aldulph on the other. They had proceeded on their jour- 
ney some hours, when the day, which had hitherto been re- 
markably fine, began to wear a very lowering appearance. 
The clouds were seen gathering round; a gloom overspread 
the circumjacent scenery, and a hollow murmur issued oc- 
easionally from the wood. Guthlac observed with concern, 
how anxiously his mother watched the threatening aspect of 
the heavens: he rode close to her side, and endeavored, by: 
every means in his power, to allay the error which he per- 
ceived was rapidly filling her breast. In the hope that they 
were not far from some habitation in which they might take 
shelter for the night, he desired two of his attendants to pro- 
eeed, with orders to return té him if they succeeded in their 
search. Guthlac himself was totally unacquainted with the 
road; he had never hunted in this part of the forest, and 
his residence at the castle had been too short to allow him 
to become acquainted with paths which were passable only 
for a few months in the summer. Incapable of fear for him- 
self, he now became seriously alarmed for his mother. The 
darkness rapidly increased; the thunder, which had hitherto 
rolled at a distance, now broke in dreadful peals over their 
head; vivid tightnings flashed through the air; the rain fell 
in torrents, and the affrighted inhabitants of the forest scudded 
past them, regardless of all but the storm. The dread of 
robbers in the mind of Tetha gave place to more imme- 
diate apprehensions; a morass now lay before them,. and 
Guthlac, convinced that he must endeavor to penetrate through 
the forest, bade her follow him closély that be might shield 
her from the obstructing boughs, and having entered it, he 
blew loudly with his horn*. Tetha trembled as she listened 
to its full tones mingling with the crashing elements, or wind- 
ing through the mazes of the wood in the awful silence that 
ensued, and equally dreaded as hoped to hear the signal 
answered, Guthlac again put the horn to his mouth, but 
the echo was lost ina clap of thunder, which seemed almost 
to rend the heavens. Tetha’s palfrey was now. quite unma- 
nageable, and in endeavoring to quiet the animal the horn 
became entangled in the boughs, and was finally detached 











* The Saxons were obliged, upon legal penalty, to sonnd a horn 
upon their entering a wood, 
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from his neck. At this moment he thought he heard the 
souné of voices, and with all his strength, called loudly for 
assistance; he was instantly answered, and by repeated shouts 
he brought the persons to the spot. He at first imagined 
that they might be his own attendants; but in this idea he 
was speedily undeceived—they were strangers who approached 
him ; but though the darkness effectually prevented him from 
judging of them by their appearance, the courtesy of the ad- 
dress of him who seemed to be their leader gave him instant 
assurance he had fallen into honorable hands. He briefly 
recounted the distress of his situation, and entreated him to 
assist him in finding an asylum for his mother, on whose 
account he expressed the liveliest concern. ‘‘ 1 am happy,” 
replied: the stranger, “‘in being able to assure you, that you 
have nothing further to apprehend.—I will conduct you at 
once to a monastery hard by, the superior of which is my 
best friend: under his protection this poor lady will reeeive 
every comfort that her forlorn condition requires.” The voice 
in which this was spoken was sweet, energetic, and expressive 
of feeling. Without waiting for a reply, he hastened to Tetha, 
by whose side Guthlac now walked, and taking the reins of 
her horse he soon led her out of the intricacies of the forest. 
Cheered by his manner and at the prospect of security before 
her, she forgot her terrors, and alighted with recovered spirits 
at the gate of the monastery to which he conducted them. 
He knocked loudly at the portal, but before it was possible 
for any one to approach it he impatiently repeated his demand 
for entrance.—On its being opened to him, he without further 
ceremony led them forward to the apariment of the abbotre— 
The good man was seated by a fire, the size of which he 
had evidently augmented in expectation of visitors like those 
that now stood before him.—Roused by the quick step of 
their conductor, who springing forward, exultingly exclaimed, 
“ Behold, father, I have brought you, as 1 promised, fresh 
objects for the exertion of your benevolence; he turned round, 
and by the strong glare of light which fell upon them, the 
figure both of himself and youthful companions became dis- 
tinctly visible. Guthlac contemplated them with mingled sen- 
sations of awe and admiration. Hedda, fur such was the 
abbot’s name, was about forty years old; but sorrow, sickness, 
and the austerities of an ascetic life, had cast an appearance 
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over him of much more advanced age. He was thin almost 
to attenuation; and, from debility, his body was slightly bent; 
his countenance was pale to an extreme degree, but indi- 
cative of perfect serenity; while the smile that rested on his 
lip was of ineffable sweetness. The other appeared about the 
age of Guthlac; in figure he was remarkably small, but every 
limb breathed energy and activity, and was formed with ex- 
quisite symmetry ; his features were singularly handsome, but 
so variable was their expression, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to attempt to delineate them. ‘ Welcome, most wel- 
come to the shelter I can offer you,” said Hedda as he ap- 
proached his guests. ‘‘ He who shields the defenceless lamb 
fom the ‘ pitiless pelting of the storm,’ has here provided you 
an asylum, where you may repose under the shadow of his 
wings till his mercy shall have chased away the frowns of 
his indignation, and nature shall smile again in the renewal 
of his love.’ ‘‘ I thank you, holy father,” returned Guthilac, 
with a low and revcrential inclination of the head, “ and 
in the name of Him who isthe widow’s protector, gratefully 
accept your kindness.” H he looked anxiously at ‘Tetha, whose 
secent alarm had, with her present agitation, again produecd 
faintness, and compelled her to lean almost insensible upon 
his breast. “ My mother is little used to hardships, and the 
fatigues of this night have entirely overcome her.” Proper 
restoratives were promptly procured, and in a short time she 
recovered her self-possession and compgsure; refreshments 
were then set before them, and -cheerfulness took place of 
former unpleasant sensations. 


( To be continued.) 











ANECDOTE. 


MownsieuR Basompierre asked Captain Strigue one day, 
what was his age. “By my faith, sir,” replied he, “I do 
not know exactly, but I suppose thirty-eight, or forty-eight.” 
“How! do not you know your own age!” “No, truly. I 
reckon my rents, my cattle, and my money; but I never 
count my years, for f am very sure they will not be lost, 
and no one will steal them from me.” - 
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THE SONS, 


A FRAGMENT FROM LIFE. 





I HAD passed the gate that marked the boundary of my 
friend’s estate, and entered the high road which wound 
through the little village, whither I was bending my steps 
to attend the solemn service of the day.—It was Sunday, 
and a more than usually serene morning for the season. 
The bright beams of the sun had already chased away every 
cloud that threatened to obscure the clear azure of the 
firmament, whilst the drooping plants still suffering from 
the storm of the preceding night, again smiled under 
its renovating influence, and raised their leafy verdure in 
silent adoration of the Guardian Power who had shielded 
them from the midnight blast, and bid them live to adorn 
that day he had consecrated to himself.—‘* And shall we” 
said I, “dare to repine at the wisdom of the Omnipotent, 
who ‘ tempers the blast to the shorn lamb,’ and afllicts man 
but for his future happiness, making the cye which wept 
yesterday find abundant cause for rejoicing to-day! Never 
should we abandon ourselves to the bitterness of despair, 
for, of a truth, the time will come, when the most wretched 
of the sons of men shall lift up their voices in songs of joy, 
even as the grass which yields under the pressure of our 
feet but to rise again in renewed beauty.” As these ideas 
occurred to my mind, I observed before me a miserable ob- 
ject supporting himself on crutches, who, as he slowly and 
heavily dragged his enfeebled frame forwards, frequently 
stopped to recruit his strength, and to gaze on the lovely 
prospect around.—As I drew near, I perceived he was a 
youth scarcely turned of twenty, with a pleasing and rather 
handsome countenance; his dress was clean and decent, but 
his figure was dreadfully emaciated, and one leg was re- 
duced almost to nothing.—I was struck with his appearance, 
and though he solicited not relief, but rather by his mournful 
gestures seemed to claim the pity of the passing traveller, 
I ventured to enquire into the cause of his misfortune, and 
learned that he had been in the service of a manufacturer, 
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and that, a few days since, his leg having been crushed by one 
of the machines, rendered him wholly incompetent for future 
labor; he was therefore hastening with all the speed his 
crippled state would allow, to a sea-port at some distance, 
where his mother resided in tolerably easy circumstances, 
that through her assistance he might be enabled to procure 
eminent medical advice, or at least have the satisfaction of 
seeing her before he died. A flash of pleasure irradiated his 
features as he told me he expected a coach passing every 
instant, when he hoped the coachman would give him a cast 
to the next town. “ Poor wretch!” thought I, as I slipped 
a trifle into his hand, “ would that some of the sons and 
daughters of luxury could behold thy cheerful acquiesence 
with this hard decree of Providence! surely the fleeting va- 
nities for which they sigh would then lose half the value 
they now possess, and the trifling evils they exalt into mi- 
series would sink abashed at their own insignificance before 
the real calamities of this youthful sufferer!” 

Reflecting on the numerous diseases to which the human 
frame is subject, I strolled leisurely into the church-yard, 
where my attention was directed towards a row of clay- 
built cottages nearly opposite to the place I stood; from 
one of the meanest issued a young man whose habiliments 
bespoke him of a superior class to the generality of the vil- 
lagers: he alternately went from door to door, conversing a 
few moments with each family, and apparently bidding 
them farewell, as now and then a hearty shake of the hand 
and some rough, but cordial, expressions indicated; after 
going in this manner to all the neighboring cottages, he 
returned to the one he had first quitted, closing the door 
after him.—The distant rambling of wheels was now heard; 
the merry notes of the bugle echoed in the breeze, and at 
length the coach passed, heavily laden; and stopped at the 
little public house at the further end of the village, for the 
passengers to take some refreshment; immediately, some of 
the inhabitants followed, bearing with officious zeal several 
articles of luggage, and lastly the young man appeared, as 
he left the cottage, dashing away a tear which strayed down 
his cheek; he walked hastily onwards, as if fearful of look- 
ing back or betraying some unbidden emotion, but I saw 
him more than once lift his handkerchief to his eyes, ber 
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fore a projecting angle hid him from my sight, and it was 
not till then that I observed an aged man, bent nearly dou- 
ble with years and infirmities, standing in an attitude of 
deep and fixed attention, gazing after the departing youth, 
one moment straining his eager eyes to take a last look, 
the next passing the back of his hand across them, to dis- 
perse perhaps the mists of age, or, it might be, the tears of 
affectionate regret.—As the curve of the path obscured the 
youth from observation, the old man advanced more into 
the middle of the road, still bending forward with anxious 
solicitude, till, unable to command his feelings, he shook 
back the silvered locks which shaded his venerable brow, 
and leaning on his stick, slowly directed his steps towards 
the coach.—My curiosity being excited, I followed him, 
and being younger and more agile, reached the place long 
before the loitering peasant, who, I was informed by one of 
the neighbors, was the father of the young man, who by 
dint of industry had gained a comfortable situation and 
proved a kind and dutiful son. His mother was dangerously 
ill; he had come to visit her, console her by his presence, 
and administer to her necessities; but his business re- 
quired attention, and with a heavy heart he was obliged 
to leave his native village, after taking, as he feared, a last 
farewell of his sick parent.—The horn had sounded its last 
notes as' I stood by the side of the coach;—the impatient 
horses pranced beneath the lash.—I looked up, and beheld 
the poor cripple seated next the village youth;—his lame- 
ness,—all his infirmities appeared forgotten in the idea that 
he should so much sooner reach his home, and joy sparkled 
in his dark eyes, whilst his companion’s dejected counte- 
nance, evinced far different reflections.—The coach rolled 
rapidly away—the cripple looked forward with hope, the 
other waved his hand to his father with a glance of unut- 
terable sorrow. 

The Church bells had ceased, and I took my place 
amongst the congregation, but my thoughts wandered from 
the house of prayer to the scene I had just witnessed; and 
vain were my efforts to recal them till I found or fancied 
in the sermon some analogy to the humble travellers. In 
simple and touching language, the preacher recorded the 
filial piety of Joseph, and dwelt with affecting earnestness 
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on the happiness or misery which ensues to the parents from 
the conduct of the children they nurtured in their bosoms ;— 
he described the joy of the Patriarch in embracing his long 
lost son, and again I thought of him who had so recently 
quitted the paternal roof, and who had taken an earthly 
adieu of her who gave him birth—Jacob fainted when he 
heard that Joseph was yet alive,—how would the widowed 
mother’s heart sink within her when she beheld the child 
she had parted with in the bloom of youth and health, re- 
turn to her arms the crippled shadow of what he since was! 
the eye that watched with fond delight his infant gambols, 
must now weep to behold the sad reverse of all these bright 
prospects which maternal love prophesied from the manly 
form and robust health of her only treasure. May her grief 
be mingled with resignation.—May the finger of faith point 
out to her a better, even a heavenly country where all her 
cares will cease. Lf. 


NOVEL ROYAL WEDDING. 


At the marriage of the Count D’Artois, the city of Paris 
reluctantly consented, at his earnest request, to appropriate 
the money usually expended in fire-works, &c. to the por- 
tioning a certain number of young women. A little girl 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, presented herself to have 
her name put down. She was asked where her lover was? 
‘*I have not one,” she replied, “I thought that the city was 
to furnish every thing!” The assembly was convulsed with 
Jaughter. But the city chose a husband for her. The cele- 
brated sculptor, Handox, was so much struck with this trait, 
that he wished to see the girl: and made an admirable bust 
of her, which displays a very pretty figure, with a masked 
character of simplicity. It is one of the chefs-d’aeuvre which 
amateurs admire among his works, 
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THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE; 


By the Author of ‘ Marian Melfort,” ‘ Confessions of a Benedict,” &c. 


(Continued from page 148.) 





CHAP. V. 


DurinG the twelve subsequent years Lord and Lady Mon- 
tauban regularly passed the greater part of the summer at 
the Castle, and Sir Archibald lived to enjoy the pleasure 
of embracing two promising babes; who though not actually 
his grand-children, he promised to consider as such in 
his will, which promise he faithfully kept, leaving them the 
whole of his ample fortune, with the reservation only of a 
life annuity to his sister Margaret, sufficient to keep her 
from dependance on any other branch of the family; and at 
the death of the baronet, Lord Montauban, whose health was 
much impaired, determined to reside principally in the north 
during the minority of his son, it having been stipulated by 
Sir Archibald, that the establishment at Fitzgerald-castle 
should be kept up in its usual state of hospitable magnifi- 
cence; a measure highly agreeable to Lady Montauban, who 
delighted in taking the lead upon all occasions, and who 
could here reign a petty queen. 

It is now necessary to make a short digression, to ac- 
count for some circumstances which have as yet remained 
unexplained.—Lady Georgiana Lenox, the early friend of 
the late countess, had, as was before hinted, formed an im- 
prudent attachment to the youthful Lionel Macpherson, then 
an ensign in the Forty-second regiment; her constancy had 
remained proof against the authority of a parent, and the 
océasional absences of her lover, and when death had re- 
leased her from the austere control of the duke, she che- 
rished hopes that she should be at liberty to pursue her 
inclinations; but unfortunately, the restrictions under which 
she was laid in point of fortune, threw a new and formi- 
dable obstacle in the way of her expected: happiness. Lio- 
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nel, had however, obtained honorable promotion, and re- 
turned to gratify her with the prospect of his further ad- 
vancement, soon after the marriage of Lord Montauban with 
Adela, and their subsequent departure for town. 

The pleasure this information would have afforded Lady 
Georgiana, was considerably diminished by the certainty of 
his being almost immediately ordered upon foreign service, 
and she instantly formed the rash idea of uniting her fate 
with his, and accompanying him on the expedition; Lionel, 
too highly gratified by this proof of ,heroism and disin- 
terested attachment, to listen to the colder dictates of pru- 
dence, foresaw not the inconveniences attending such a 
step, and the young and inconsiderate lovers hastily planned 
the mode of escape which Lady Georgiana was to adopt, 
well knowing that her brother would use every means in 
his power to prevent their union. Lionel accordingly se- 
creted himself in a village about two miles from the. cas- 
tle, having taken care. previously to secure places in the 
mail, which passed through in the night; he was there joined 
by Lady Georgiana, who, the better to elude discovery, had 
dressed herself in a suit of his clothes, and renouncing, 
with the garb, the timidity of her sex, boldly threw herself 
upon the protection of her gallant and honorable lover. 
They reached London in safety, and Lady Georgiana, anx- 
ious to embrace her friend previous to her final departure, 
dispatched Macpherson to discover whether she might ap- 
proach the residence of Lord Montauban without apprehen- 
sions of discovery, Lionel contrived to obtain an interview 
with the countess’s woman, and learned from her that Mon- 
tauban was from home; intelligence, highly satisfactory to 
Lady Georgiana, who entertained hopes of being thereby 
enabled to pass a few hours in unrestrained confidence with 
Adela; and she immediately wrote to her informing jhgr of 
her situation, and entreating her to keep the seerdg, from 
Jessica, whose malice she feared would betray her t)Lard 
Montauban or her brother. It was this note whigh oeca- 
sioned the surprise and agitation of Lady Montauban, and 
excited Jessica’s suspicions; suspicions which ag further 





confirmed by the noeturnal visit of Lady Georgiangsin:male 


attire. The marriage ceremony was to take place on the 
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following morning, and as a witness was necessary, Lady 
Montauban suggested the expediency of their taking her 
woman, who was sincerely devoted to Lady Georgiana, 
having lived several years in the family when quite a girl. 
This offer was gladly accepted, and Lady Georgiana al- 
ready feeling the want of a female attendant, proposed her 
accompanying them abroad, if Lady Montauban could be 
prevailed on to spare her.—To this the countess yielded 
her assent, and Owen, who had, in fact, a lover in the re- 
giment, was easily persuaded to compliance. Adela, though 
she could not entirely approve the romantic step her friend 
had taken, promised, nevertheless, to keep their secret, even 
from Lord Montauban, little aware of the fatal dilemma 
into which she was plunging herself, for as Lady Georgiana 
was not yet of age, it was in the power of her brother to 
set aside the marriage, should he discover that it had ace 
tually taken place. This promise Lady Montauban faith- 
fully kept, and though the elopement of Lady Georgiana 
deeply incensed the marquis, he never suspected that she 
was in the secret. From] the time of their departure, par- 
ticular circumstances prevented any correspondence between 
the friends, so that at the death of Lady Montauban no pa- 
pers were left that could throw any light on the mysterious 
transaction, which had given rise to suspicions highly pre- 
judical to the fame and happiness of Adela. 

Lady Georgiana after having attended her husband through 
scenes of infinite peril and incessant hardship, in which she 
had proved herself capable of all the heroism of conjugal 
affection and exemplary fortitude, returned with him to enjoy 
the sweets of domestic comfort in the vicinity of Fitzgerald- 
castle; she was received: by her brother with more kind- 
ness than she had venturéd to expect; and although she was 
little pleased at finding Jessica in the place of a friend she 
had so mach reason to love and esteem, the family connex- 
ion«tendered it necessary toj keep up a certain degree of 

im@acy, which was gradually increased by the growing 

ent which took place between the children of the 
earl and her own daughter, a lovely girl about fourteen years 
of age. This attachment, however, on‘the part of the young 
viscount was more the result of frequent and early association, 
than a real and permament sentiment, though it is probable 
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that such might have been the result, had not circumstances 
occurred to cause an alteration in the views and wishes of 
all parties. 

A party was one day formed for a pleasurable excursion 
on one of those beautiful lakes so justly the admiration of 
travellers, and near to which Fitzgerald-castle reared its 
towering head with awful grandeur, forming an object both 
sublime and picturesque in every point of view.—After several 
hours of enjoyment derived from the agreeable diversity of 
scene, animating cheer, and the most delightful harmony, the 
party were returning with elevated spirits, when Albert, in the 
buoyant hilarity of youth, began playing some frolicksome 
antics, and accidentally overturning the side of the vessel, fell 
into the lake. The general consternation was extreme. Lord 
Montauban clasped his hands in agony, for he was aware 
that not one of the party could swim, and all hopes of suc- 
cour seemed hopeless.—All was mute horror and despair, till 
Lord Montanban casting {his eyes anxiously around, perceived 
the floating hody of his son at a considerable distance; at 
that moment, a youth habited as a peasant appeared on the 
opposite bank, his eyes were attracted by the same object, 
and without a moment’s hesitation, he plunged into the wa- 
ter in the rash hope of affording assistance; but he too sunk 
with the body, and Lord Montauban concluding both were 
lost, uttering a deep groan, fell senseless at the feet of his 
sympathizing friends. While they were anxiously endeavor- 
ing to restore him to animation, their hopes were suddenly 
revived by a loud shout from the shore, and to their inex- 
pressible joy they beheld the intrepid youth supporting the 
body of Albert, and waving his cap in token of encourage- 
ment, and as a signal for them to approach. With acce- 
lerated rapidity the boat was rowed to the shore, and Lord 
Montauban was revived by the joyous exclamations of the 
party, on ‘finding Albert still alive. The most heartfelt thanks 
were directed to the youth, who had, under Providence, been 
the means of preserving him, and whose timely interposition 
seemed almost miraculous.—He received their grateful ac- 
knowledgements with a glow of honest exultation, but with 
modest dignity rejected the pecuniary reward which every 
one was eager to press upon him. ‘“ It may be dangerous,” 
said he, “for the young gentleman to remain long in wet 
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clothes; if he will accept some of mine, I can procure them 
in a few minutes.” The offer was too kind to be rejected, 
and he instantly flew to put his promise into execution; he 
returned ina short time with a complete suit, which, though 
homely as to their fabric, were neat and comfortable. “ But 
how is this?” said Lord Montauban, “ you have been un- 
mindful of yourself in your zeal to serve us: your clothes 
are still wet. Ah! my good lad, you have perhaps a father, 
who may feel the same for you as I do for mine, Heaven 
forbid, that he should have to mourn the consequence of your 
generous exertion!” “ You need be under no apprehension 
on my account, sir,” replied the youth; ‘“‘ E have been brought 
up in a hardy manner, and the exercise I have taken will 
prevent my catching cold.”—“I must, however, learn, said 
Lord Montauban, “te whom I am under an obligation of 
such great weight: your name, young man?” “ Oscar Fitz- 
ormond!’’—‘* Your residence is not far distant, I conclude?” 
“ Hazlewood-cottage is my home, sir.” “Indeed, then your 
father is one of my tenants: I am glad to find it so, I may 
have an opportunity of serving him: if so, I shall not be un- 
mindful of the claim you have upon me. We shall meet 
again.” Oscar appeared surprised, but not awed, at finding 
that he had been conversing with Lord Montauban; he bowed 
respectfully to the party as they returned to the boat, and 
loitered on the bank till they were out of sight, apparently 
anxious to be convinced of their safety.—The conversation 
of Lord Montauban’s party, naturally turned on the youthful 
preserver of Albert. “ What a pretty romantic name he hap- 
pens to have,” observed Lady Georgiana with a smile, ‘‘ I 
have often laughed at the folly of common people giving their 
children such out-of-the-way names; not but the lad has a 
something above the vulgar in his address and appearance.” 
“And what a noble interesting countenance he has?” re- 
marked Miss Macpherson; “TI really think, if he had the same 
advantage of dress as my cousin, he would look quite as much 
like a gentleman.” Lord Montauban frowned, and his lady 
drawing herself up with a stately air, said, ‘“‘ Indeed, Miss 
Macpherson, you pay the Viscount a fine compliment, in 
comparing him with a peasant-boy!” Adela colored, and 
seemed for a moment abashed by this reproof, until Calanel 
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Macpherson good humoredly and with a view to spare her 
confusion, said, ‘“‘ Our Adela was so charmed with the prompt 
humanity of the young man, that she thinks him, in conse- 
quence, superior to the common class of peasants, and F 
am inclined to be of her opinion; but you, my lord, probably 
know something of his parents, as they are your tenants?”— 
“I only know, by the report of my steward,” replied Lord 
Montauban, “ that Mr. Fitzormond is a man of good education 
and correct habits; he has not resided on the estate more 
than two years and has lately been rather behind hand with 
his rent; Morley did talk of distraining, but I must not 
suffer it now.” “I do not give the boy credit for all the 
simplicity he pretends to,” said Lady Montauban, sneeringly; 
‘‘T dare say, he knew well enough who we were, and thought 
by a bold effort to lay us under an obligation.” ‘* Your 
ideas are generally very liberal, I know, madam,” observed 
Colonel Macpherson, ‘‘ but I hope in this case that Lord 
Montauban will not suffer himself to be prejudiced by them 
to the detriment of his better judgment, after having received 
such a material service from the young man.” “ Qh, no!” 
ejaculated Isabel with eagerness, ‘‘ my father is too generous 
and noble-minded to give way to any unjust prejudice; but 
for that youth, our Albert would have been lost to us for 
ever!”—** Well, well,’ peevishly ejaculated Lady Montauban, 
‘““we have had enough of this subject; I dare say, my lord 
knows how to discharge this vast debt of gratitude, without 
being dictated to by romantic girls, or meddling relations.” 
‘“‘f shall not prove ungrateful, I trast, ‘‘ said Lord Mont- 
auban gravely, and though you, my girls, have metamorphosed 
this peasant-boy into a hero, I dare say I can find out a 
way of repaying his service, without going far out of the 
common track.” Although this remark was made carelessly, 
and without any pointed allusion to either of the girls, 
Adela appeared to feel it most, and she apprehended that 
she had expressed herself with too much warmth on the 
occasion, aud this fear caused her the first real uneasiness 
she had ever experienced. 





(To be continued.) 
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PORTRAITURES OF MODERN POETS. 
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No. XII. 


S. T. COLERIDGE Esa. 


Tue general characteristics of this author are, obscurity and 
incompleteness ;. nothing leaves his hand finished, and the use 
of the pruning-knife appears to be quite unknown to him. 
He has written, comparatively speaking, very little; for though 
he has been a quarter of a century before the public, he 
has presented it with only three volumes of poetry, from 
which one might be selected that would reflect honor upon 
any name. Mr.C. has been written up; but it is not the 
puff of Lord Byron that can sanctify the quantity of chaff 
that envelopes the few flowers in ‘‘ Christabel;” nonsense will 


be nonsense, call it what you please. This writer seems ~ 


emulous of reviving the exploded school of Cowley, and 
fetters his poetical imagination by crude research in the mys- 
teries of nature and man, without improving his verse or 
edifying his readers. His “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
is an original and remarkable production, shewing the author 
to be a being of fancy, imagination, and talent, but little 
judgment; it is disfigured by absurdities and interlarded 
with vulgarisms; and though a poem that few writers would 
be zealous of having written, it is one which few indeed 
would be capable of writing. What picture could fancy draw 
more terrific, than the following— 


“°Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 
All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stoney eyes, 
That in the moon did glitter. 
The pang, the curse with which they died, 
Had never passed away ; 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray.” 
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“The Foster-Mother’s Tale,’ is, perhaps, the best thing, 
as a whole, our author ever composed; it has simplicity and 
brevity to recommend it, and it opens a wild field to con- 
jecture, a great point in fiction, and one that wins more 
upon the hearts of young readers than any other qualifi- 
cation. Mr. C. has unfortunately, in some of bis other pro- 
ductions, mistaken obscurity for it. 

In describing vulgar manners and persons, Mr. C. un- 
fortunately descends too much, and clothes his poem from 
their vocabularies, as in his tale of “ Recantation.” This 
gentleman is the author of a small poem, entitled “ The 
Devil’s Thoughts,” which we have never seen, but doubt 
not they are highly instructive and correct, for Mr. C. seems 
well acquainted, at least, with his satanic majesty’s quali- 
fications, for in his ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” he tells us, “ the 
devil knows how to row”’—and in “Christabel,” that he 
amuses himself in bell-ringing ;—these are among the many 
other absurdities in his works, that in another would pro- 
bably be designated by a harsher term. 

The fragment of * The Three Graves,” we regard as a 
beautiful specimen of the ballad style: why has not Mr. C. 
thought proper to complete the tale, and not oblige us to 
read prefatory prose ’ere we can understand the verse? 
The simplicity with which the wife speaks of her unhappiness, 
through the cruelty of her mother, is exquisitely pathetic— 

‘* My sister may not visit us, 
My mother says her nay : 
Oh! Edward, you are all to me: 
I wish, for your sake, I could be 
More lifesome and more gay. 
But the moral had been much improved by subjecting the 
mother also to some dreadful calamity. Crabbe would not 
have omitted this. 

The only amusement to be derived from the ‘ Ode to the 
Rain,” is in the quaintness of his description of the cause 
of it: these are his words—‘“‘ Composed before day-light, on 
the morning appointed for the departure of a very worthy, 
but not very pleasant visitor; whom it was feared the ratn 
might detain. To give some idea of this author’s love of frag- 
ment writing, we copy these lines which were intended to 
have formed part of a long poem— 
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“‘ And first a landscape rose, 

More wild, and waste, and desolate, than where 
The white bear, drifting on a field of ice, 

Howls to her sundered cubs with piteous rage 
And savage agony.” 
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The ‘ singularly wild and beautiful poem’ of “ Christabel,” 
like Wordsworth’s “ Idiot-boy,” commences with the owls, 
and after an ejaculatory stanza proceeds to describe— 


“ A toothless mastiff bitch.” 


who was undoubtedly a most excellent watch-dog, as she was \ 

in the habits of giving at midnight 
“ Sixteen short howls, not over loud,” | 

‘a which is, (mark her precision,) 

“ Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour.” 


It then describes the midnight ramble of ‘ the lovely lady 
Christabel,’ who hears sundry moans in the wood, ‘a furlong 
from the castle-gate,’ and 
«¢ There she sees a damsel bright, 1h 
Drest in a silken robe of white; i 
Her neck, her feet, her arms, were bare, 
And the jewels disordered in her hair, 
I guess ’twas frightful there to see : 
A lady 80 richly clad as she 
(N. B. Without shoes or stockings; but let that pass.) if 
Beautiful exceedingly.” 


This lady tells a direful tale, and Christabel invites her home, 
and as they crossed the court, ‘ the mastiff old, an angry 
moan did make,’ upon which Mr. C. puts the following in- 
genious query, which he repeats four lines afterwards— 


“ And what can ail the mastiff-bitch ?” 


certainly not the tooth-ache, for teeth she had none; but here his 
the mystery thickens. Geraldine, the stranger lady, is seized a" 
in the bed-chamber with a kind of mystical fit, at the men- 
tion of Christabel’s mother, and at length she desires Chris- 
tabel to unrobe herself, as she, Geraldine, must pray ere she hy 
goes to bed; why the heroine does not pray too, we are not 
told. Shortly afterwards the lady ‘“‘ unbound 
VOL, XVII.—S, I. T 
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‘‘ The cincture from beneath her breast, 
Her silken robe and inner vest, 
Dropp’d to her feet, and full in view 
Behold ¢ her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell, 
And she is to sleep by Christabel.” 


No clue is given to the unfortunate reader as to the forma- 
tion of this lady, farther than that it is “the mark of her 
shame and the seal of her sorrow.” She twines Christabel 
to her bosom, which gives her a spell over her utterance, 
that the heroine can never reveal what she has seen. In 
the morning she introduces the stranger to Sir Leoline, (her 
father) who discovers her to he the daughter of the friend 
of his early years: here the beautifal passage follows which 
has been so often quoted, commencing with 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth.” 


All Sir Leoline’s affection for his friend revives for his daugh- 
ter, and he orders ‘ Bard Bracey,’ to go to the domain of 
Lord Roland, and apprize him of -his daughter’s safety; the 
bard wishes to delay the journey on account of a prophetic 
dream, which he thus recounts, 

“ In my sleep I saw that dove, 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love, 

And call’st by thine own daughter’s name, 








* 7 + * . * * 
Flutt’ring, and uttering fearful moan, 
@ s % * ® * * * 


When, lo! I saw a bright green snake 
Coil’d around its wings and neck, 

And with the dove it heaves and stirs, | 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers!” 


Immediately after this recital, Geraldine “ looks askance at 
Christabel.” | 


“ A snake’s small eye, blinks dult and sly, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrank in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, but more of dread, 
At Christabel she look’d askance! 

One moment, and the sight was fled. 
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Christabel, though spellbound, intreats her father to send 
Geraldine away; he grows enraged at her inhospitality, and 
“ Turning from his own sweet maid, 


The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 
Led forth the Lady Geraldine!” 


This is the sum of all that is yet published of “ Christabel;”’ 
there is indeed a conclusion to the, second part given, con- 
taining about twenty lines; but if Mr. C. can discover any 
meaning or connexion in them, we congratulate him upon 
the quickness of his apprehension, and can only lament the 
obtusity of our own perceptions. 

With “ Kubla Khan” we are in the same predicament,— 
there are pleasing lines that convey certain abstract ideas to 
our imaginations; but what-it- means, taken as a whole, we 
cannot even conjecture. It is a literary curiosity, as Mr. C. 
actually composed these lines in his sleep; but though that 
circumstance may render them an object of regard to his 
friends, it forms no excuse for his having given them to the 
public—he did not publish them in his sleep too. 

Another fragment, entitled ‘“‘ The Pains of Sleep,” com- 
mences with the following piece of information from the 
author himself, therefore we can have no doubt of its au- 
thenticity— 

‘¢ *Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my. use to pray.” 


How would Lord Byron have been lashed for admitting as 
much! This piece contains some good poetry, but it is mys- 
tical and conclusive. 


(To be continued- ) 








It was the opinion of Socrates as appears from the 
Phedo of Plato, that knowledge was more easily gained, and 
longer retained, when delivered by word of. mouth, than when 
communicated in writing. It would.seem that the ear is less 
distracted than the eye; and that, the intenseness of the mind 
is greater in hearing than in seeing. 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. VII. 
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“Go, sluggard,’’ King Solomon cries, 
‘“* Go, and learn of the provident ant; 
Consider her ways, and be wise :’— 
In this counsel there’s prudence, we grant. 
She builds dwellings and forts under ground, 
Knows the arts of attack and defence; 
Her prowess in war is renown’d. 
Few insects exceed her in sense. 


Translation of a Fragment from the German, 
















THE inexhaustible variety of amusement, the vast and co- 
pious stores of food for reflection, afforded by the works of 
nature, exist alike in the most minute beings which people 
a drop of vinegar, and are only visible to the eye when as- 
sisted by a powerful microscope, and in 


“¢ that sea beast, 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.” 
MILTON. 












There is no organized being, however minute, the recesses 
of whose corporeal frame have been completely explored. 
Not only so, there are many animals perpetually exposed to 
our notice, with the individual history and general habits of 
which we are but very imperfectly acquainted. 

The ant has been noted as an emblem of industry and 
foresight from the most ancient times. It was long a po- 
pular opinion that, like the bee, it laid up a store of pro- 
vision for winter use. Though this notion must be ranked 
among vulgar errors, yet the observation of those naturalists 
to whom we are indebted for the discovery of this circum- 
stance, have brought to light many remarkable facts concern- 
ing this diminutive insect, which are so extraordinary, that, 
if they were not confirmed by unexceptionable authority, 
they would appear absolutely incredible—M. Huber, a na- 
turalist of Geneva, who published several years ago, a valu- 
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able entomological work concerning bees, containing much 
new and curious information relative to. those industrious 
little animals, has since turned his attention to the modes 
of living, habits, and manners of ants. The result of his 
observations he has laid before the public, im a Treatise on 
the Natural History of Ants. This. work is written in the 
French language, and is by far the most: ‘eurious and inte- 
resting production on the. subject hitherto. extant. 

M. Huber was probably led to. make , these creatures the 
objects of his. investigation, | in consequence. of, the obvious 
similarity which in. some points exists between them and 
bees, whose natural history he had previously developed 
with so much skill and success. 1t is generally known that 
a bee-hive includes among its inhabitants three kinds of 
bees; namely, the drones, who are the males; the qucen- 
bee, or female; and the common, or laboring bees, who 
are solely employed in providing honey and wax.—Like 
these insects, the ants live in large societies, divided among 
separate apartments, formed by their own labour: and each 
ant-hill or community'consists of three kinds of ants: males, 
females, and working ants, or laborers.—The fallow ant, 
formica rufa of Linneus, is divided by Huber, into two 
species, distinguished by the difference of their habitations, 
and other well-marked characters. The back of one kind 
is black, and that of the other is red; the first fixes its 
abode on the sides of hedges and in open fields, and the 
other is found in woods and forests. Both sorts are com- 
mon in every part of Europe, : The materials employed in 
the construction of their habitations are straws, pieces of 
wood, leaves, minute shells, and different kinds of grain; 
and the main design of ant-hills is to carry off the water, 
to defend the inmates from the influence of cold air, to 
secure them against hostile attacks, and especially to ena- 
ble them to regulate the temperature necessary for the pre- 
servation and evolution of their progeny. ‘The general shape 
of the nest is conical. Avenues are formed for the free pas- 
sage of the ants, and the number and extent of these streets 
and lanes in miniature depend on the population and size 
of the little republic. Sometimes only a single aperture is 
formed at the top of the hillock; but more frequently seve- 
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ral openings are arranged circularly, and seem necessary to 
give free passage in and out to the vast multitude of busy 
laborers of which the colony is composed. 

The different species of ants either build their habita- 
tions in the soil, fix them in hollow trecs, or compose 
them of the stalks and leaves of vegetables. To those ants 
whose nest exhibits the external appearance of hillocks of 
earth without admixture of other materials, presenting in 
the interior a series of vaults, galleries, and labyrinths, very 
ingeniously constructed, Huber has given the name of ma- 
son ants. The brown ant, formica brunea of Latreille, is 
the most ‘skilful and industrious of the mason ants, It 
forms its nest of different stories, each of which is four or 
five lines in height; and the mortar or paste of earth em- 
ployed by this species is so fine, that the inner surface of 
the walls of its habitation are smooth and polished. In 
each story numerous cavities, lodges of smaller dimensions, 
and long galleries for general communication, are distributed. 
The arched ceilings, covering the most spacious halls, are 
supported by little columns, slender walls, or regular but- 
tresses; and chambers, having a single entrance, which com- 
municates with the lowest story, and large open spaces, 
serve as a kind of cross-roads in which all the streets ter- 
minate. Some of the hillocks belonging to this species con- 
sist of twenty stories on the surface, and of an equal num- 
ber under the surface of the ground. When the heat of the 
sun is considerable, the larve, or embryo ants, are placed in 
the lower apartments, and in rainy weather, in those of the 
upper stories. 

These creatures display a wonderful degree of ingenuity 
in erecting their clay-built habitations; and yet, from ‘the 
most exact observations which M. Huber could make, it ap- 
peared that every ant carried on his operations independant 
of the rest; so that the coincidence of the different parts 
when complete is the more remarkable. It seems the ants 
only work in moist weather; as they require a certain de- 
gree of dampness in the earth with which they form their 
walls, to fit it for that purpose. When a shower of rain 
fails, the ants issue forth from their retreat, eagh bearing 
between its mandibles, or pincers, a small ball or pellet of 
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earth, which is deposited on the roof of the nest. As the 
work advances, walls are seen arising on all sides, and co- 
lumns arranged starting up to support the floors and roofs 
of the various apartments. Some of the latter are two in- 
ches wide. Under favorable circumstances, a story will be 
begun and completed in seven or eight hours. 

An important circumstance, in which the general economy 
of these insects resembles that of bees, is, the sending forth 
colonies or swarms from their communitics. When the proper 
period arrives for a colony of ants to migrate, (the requisite 
temperature of the air for this purpose being about sixty- 
seven degrees of Fahrenheit,) a very busy scene is exhibited 
on the outer surface of the hillock. The winged inhabitants, 
which are the males and females about to take their flight, 
make their appearance; and in the midst of great seeming 
disorder and agitation run about the ant-hill, or climb the 
plants in the vicinity. In these movements they have a nu- 
merous escort of laboring ants, {who follow their steps with 
ceaseless solicitude, and sometimes attempt to retain them 
and reconduct them to their former residence, or offer them 
food as a last token of their care and affection. The males; 
which are by far the most numerous, first quit the paternal 
roof and take flight. They are quickly followed by the 
females. ‘The winged tribes then in one united swarm 
disappear in the air; and having performed their destined 
course return to the earth to establish a new community. 
The working ants, for some time, continue to trace the 
steps of their departed friends, whom they are never to see 
more. At length, finding their research useless, they re-en- 
ter the nest, and close up the entrance. All the females, 
however, are not suffered to leave the ant-hill. A certain 
number are seized by the labotrers; and sometimes forcibly 
carried back into the interior of the nest, to continue, by 
affording a new progeny, the durability of the parent 
establishment. The most singular circumstance is, that the 
females, who are thus prevented from joining the emigrat- 
ing colony, voluntarily divest themselves of their wings, as 
being now useless appendages. M. Huber ascertained that 
this operation was performed in general by the females them- 
selves, and that it seemed to require but trifling exertion; 
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for after the wings are drawn backward and forward two 
or three times, the whole four drop off, and the wingless 
ant, without appearing to have suffered from the effort, trims 
her body, witb her hind feet. But in some cases it has been 
observed that the labourers, after seizing some females that 
were about to take flight, tore off the wings and conducted 
them back te their residence.—Not only the care of provid- 
ing food, but all the domestic operations of the community, 
even to the nursing and tending the young in their imma- 
ture state, are performed by the laboring ants. 

Such are some of the,curious circumstances in the natural 
history of this animal, which the labours of M. Huber have 
disclosed, but..the. most singular trait in the manner and 
economy of this little insect remains to .be described, and 


will form the subject of the next paper. 


WISE SAYINGS OF OTHER TIMES, EXTRACTED FROM CAMDEN, 


A Lusty gallant that had wasted much of his patrimony, 
seeing Master Dutton, a gentleman, in a gown not of the 
newest cut, told him that he thought it had been his: grand- 
father’s gown.—* It is so,” said Master Dutton, “‘ and I have 
also my great grandfather’s lands; and so have not you of 
yours?” 


WHEN some letters were shewn unto Cardinal de la Pole, 
artificially formed, which one had sent unto a great man to 
comfort him for the death of a friend; and to that intent, 
had used all the flowers of rhetoric; he read them, and then 
said, “‘ That he had never in all his life, read letters that 
could bring greater comfort; for they were such, that no 
man that should read them, could be able to keep himself 
from laughing.” 


THUNDER. 


Tuis solemn and awful sound is thus defined in Bayley’s 
English Dictionary—‘* A noise known by persons not deaf.” 
* 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


ate 


MEMOIRS of the PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE, Queen of France and Navarre. To which are 
added, Recollections, Sketches, and Anecdotes, illustrative 
of the Reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. 
By Mad. Campan, First Femme de Chambre to the Queen. 
London, 1823. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 909. 


THE much-calumniated Marie Antoinette will receive from 
the pen of the fature historian of her husband’s reign that 
justice which was denied her, during her life, by his rebel- 
lious subjects. Neither that prince nor bis queen were fitted 
by nature or education, for those scenes of civil discord and 
turbulence, amidst which they became the victims of popular 
fury. Among the publications which will contribute to place 
in a true light the conduct of the royal pair, and free their 
characters from that load of obloquy with which they were 
overwhelmed by the partizans of the Revolution, there are 
few more deserving of notice than the volumes before us. 
The authoress was the daughter of M. Genet, who held the 
situation of first clerk in the office of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. She was born at Paris, October 6, 1752. Ata 
very early age, she discovered extraordinary abilities, and 
seemed to possess a peculiar talent for the acquisition of 
foreign languages. Her accomplishments led to her obtain- 
ing the appointment of reader to the princesses, the daugh- 
ters of Louis XV. When the late queen of France was 
married, Madame Campan attracted her notice. She became 
the wife of M. Campan, whose father held an office in the 
queen’s household. The king bestowed on her a pension 
of five thousand livres; and her patroness gave her the place 
of femme de chambre, permitting her at the same time to 
retain her situation of reader to the princesses. When Maria 
Antoinette became queen she continued her patronage to her 
faithful attendant, who remained in her service till the 
French Revolution: involved in general ruin royalty and all 
who were connected with it. Mad, Campan was refused the 
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melancholy satisfaction of sharing the imprisonment of her 
mistress. She had nearly fallen a sacrifice herself to the 
jacobinical rage which desolated her unhappy country. At 
length, after escaping from the jaws of death, she found 
the circumstances of her family so far reduced, that she thought 
proper to set up a boarding-school for young ladies, at St. 
Germain. This undertaking was not only advantageous in 
a pecuniary point of view, but also procured Madame Campan 
the reputation of being an able preceptress. Among her 
pupils were the daughters of Madame Beauharnois, after- 
wards the wife of Bonaparte. . When he, in the zenith of 
his power, thought proper to establish a school at Ecouen, 
for the education of the sisters, daughters, or neices, of 
officers who had been killed in battle, Madame Campan was 
intrusted with the conduct of the institution. She continued 
to preside over it, till the restoration of the Bourbon family 
occasioned its suppression. Her last years, imbittered by 
the deaths of her niece and her son, were passed in retire- 
ment. She died March 16, 1822, 

The .situation which this lady so long held, afforded her 
abundant opportunities for estimating the characters and. dis- 
positions of most of the members of the family of Louis XV. 
and accordingly these memoirs contain a multitude of anec- 
dotes relating to various individuals who belonged to it. 
But the chief interest of the work arises from the new and 
important information which it supplies concerning the Jate 
queen, That princess was born in 1755, and at the early 
age of fifteen, married to, Louis XVI. then the Dauphin. 
Strange as it may appear, some years passed away before 
he felt the influence of his wife’s attractions sufficiently to 
induce him to attach himself to her society. Neglected, 
however, as she was by her husband, Maria Antoinette be- 
came the idol of all around her, except those whom _poli- 
tical prejudice rendered insensible to her good qualities. 
She became a great favorite with the old king; all his con- 
versation was about her graces,. her vivacity, and the apt- 
ness of her repartees.” Her personal charms fully justified 
the personal encomium which Burke bestowed on her, in his 
‘Reflections on the French Revolution.” “ When clothed 
in a light dress of gauze or taffeta, she was compared to 
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the Venus de Medicis, or the Atalanta of the gardens of Marli. 
Poets celebrated her beauties, and painters attempted to co- 
py her features. 

At length her cold-blooded husband became sensible of the 
treasure he possessed; and it would be doing him injustice 
not to acknowledge that his conjugal fidelity and affection, 
during the remainder of his life, made some atonement for 
his former neglect. On the death of Louis XV. the Dauphin 
succeeded to the crown, This prince, though by no means 
deficient in abilities and possessed of many virtues, yet 
wanted that mental courage which is one of the most indis- 
pensable qualifications for those who are born to direct the 
destiny of their fellow creatures. To this unfortunate trait 
in the king’s disposition may be attributed many of his own 
and the queen’s misfortunes. Her interference in political 
intrigues probably originated in his want of firmness, industry, 
and decision of character. In thus stepping out of her pro- 
per sphere, she involved herself in present anxiety and un- 
easiness, and laid the foundation of future misery. Accord- 
ing to Madame Campan, the queen had no direct influence 
over state affairs till after the death of M. de Maurepas and 
M. de Vergennes, and the retreat of M. de Calonne from the 
ministry. ‘‘ She frequently regretted her new situation, and 
looked upon it as a misfortune which she could not avoid.” 

The Memoirs of Madame ‘Campan relate to circumstances 
only which she derived from pérsonal observation, or the in- 
formation of her royal mistress. Her narrative, therefore, 
extends no further than the period of her separation from 
the queen’s person. To trace the history of the lamented 
Marie Antoinette even to that time, would require a volume. 
It would therefore be useless for us to enter upon it at 
present. Those whose curiosity may be excited by the 
nature of the subject, and the character we have already 
given of the work before us, may be assured that it will 
not disappoint their reasonable expectations. — 

Not having seen the original of these memoirs, we can- 
not pretend to pass any judgment on the’ style of the au- 
thoress. The translation is tolerably executed; though it 
would in many places obviously admit of improvement, which 
may be bestowed on it when another edition is called for. 
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VALPERGA: or the LIFE and ADVENTURES of CAS- 
TRUCCIO., Prince of Lucca. By the Author of “ Frank- 
enstein.” 3 vols. 12. 1823. pp. 293, 287, 269. 


Ir was with a sanguine anticipation of amusement that 
we turned over the pages of a new tale by the author of 
Frankenstein. Nor have our expectations been disappointed. 
The same vigorous imagination and cultivated talents which 
were displayed in the marvellous story of the German student, 
and his every-way-upnatural, offspring are obvious in the 
present work. But a more sober turn of feeling pervades 
it; and the forcible delineations of character, traits of man- 
ners, and descriptions of the face of nature and the works 
of art, which it exhibits are unalloyed by the want of proba- 
bility which necessarily attaches to a narrative like that of 
Frankenstein, or the modern Prometheus, in which super- 
nataral agents are introduced, with whose joys and sorrows 
we cannot. properly sympathize, and whose actions are not 
regulated by those general laws which govern our own. In 
Frankenstein the author suffered imagination to riot un- 
checked amidst the regions of romance; in Valperga, the 
excursive faculty is restrained within moderate limits, and 
judgment asserts her legitimate authority. Castruccio Castri- 
cani, the hero of this tale, was indeed an historical personage, 
with whose character, talents, and exploits, those who have 
perused the annals of Italy during the middle ages cannot 
be unacquainted. Such was his celebrity, that Macchiayal, 
the historian of Florence, wrote his life; though in a ro- 
mantic and inaccurate manner. ‘‘ The reader may find a 
detail of his real adventures in Sismondi’s delightful pub- 
lication, Histoire des Republiques Italiennes de I’? Age Moyen.” 

“* ¢ Castruccio Castracani, one of the most celebrated cap- 
tains of his time, lived jn the fourteenth century. He was 
of the family of the Anutelminelli of Lucca; and having at 
a very early age borne arms in favor of the Ghibelines, he 
was exiled by the Guelphs, He served not long after in the 
armies of Philip, king of France, who made war on the 
Flemings. In the sequel he repassed the Alps; and, having 
joined Uguccione Faggiuola, chief of the Ghibelines of Tus- 
eany, he reduced Lucca, Pistoia, and several other towns, 
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He became the ally of the emperor Louis of Bavaria, against 
Pope John XXII, Robert, king of Naples, and the Floren- 
tines. Louis of Bavaria gave him the investiture of Lucca, 
under the denomination of Duke, together with the title of 
Senator of Rome. Nothing seemed able to oppose his cou- 
rage and good fortune, when he was taken off by a pre- 
mature death in 1030, in the forty-seventh year of his age.’” 

The purpose of the tale befure us is not only to display 
the means by which Castruccio became initiated in the 
wily maxims which governed the Italian politicians of his 
time, and by the application of which, joined to his personal 
talents and courage, he rose from the situation of an exile 
to that of a sovereign prince; but also to shew how the ac- 
quisition of power, and the opposition he naturally encoun- 
tered, gradually corrupted the heart of the young Italian, 
and changed the brave and generous warrior into a jealous 
and blood-thirsty tyrant. This exhibition is rendered more 
interesting by the moral contrast which it forms with the 
charaeter and bebaviour of the almost angelic Euthanasia, 
the ill-fated mistress, and at length the victim of the Prince 
of Lucca. This lady was of a family which belonged to the 
political faction opposed to~the party of Castruccio, but 
their parents had nevertheless been united by private friend- 
ship. Euthanasia and Castruccio when young became at- 
tached to each other. When that chief, after having stu- 
died the art of war in Flanders, returned to Italy, and 
made himself master of his native city, Euthanasia hoped 
that his object would be to remedy the miseries occasioned 
by civil discord, and to give liberty to the people whom 
he governed, She herself, in the mean-time, owing to the 
deaths of her parents and two brothers, had become Countess 
of Valperga in her own right; and from the extent of her 
possessions and the connections of her family, had great influ- 
ence in the territories of Lucca and Florence. The youthful 
attachment which had subsisted between the Countess and 
Castruccio, ripened into a serious affection, which on her 
part was sincere and lasting. Her lover for a while was 
actuated by a reciprocal flame; but he ere long became in- 
fected with a lust of power, which obscured every virtuous 
feeling, and rendered him less sensible to the merits of Eu- 
thanasia. Their intended union was delayed, and finally 
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prevented by the interference of designing persons, and the 
unfavorable alteration in the character of Castruccio. The 
progressive events which led the Chief of Lucca through seas 
of bloodshed to the attainment of various objects of his am- 
bition, and the misery which the Countess of Valperga ex- 
perienced at every fresh confirmation of his unworthiness, 
are well depicted in these pages. But the circumstances 
are too numerous, minute, and intimately connected, 
to admit of being easily abridged. Castruccio, in further- 
ance of his own political schemes, attacked with a mili- 
tary force, captured, and razed to the ground the castle 
of Valperga; and also put to death many of the friends and 
relations of Euthanasia. Repeated conspiracies had been 
formed against him which only involved the contrivers in 
ruin. At length a plot was arranged in which the Countess 
of Valperga was induced to participate, with the hope of 
saving the life of tie tyrant of Lucca at the expence of 
his power. It was betrayed by a miscreant concerned in it. 
When Castruccio learnt that Euthanasia was an accomplice 
in the design against him, though he was not aware of her 
kind purpose, yet the remains of his affection were strong 
enough to induce him to spare her life, while he took ven- 
geance on the rest of the conspirators who were in his power. 
She was, however, committed to prison, and on her release- 
ment embarked on board a vessel bound for Sicily. A storm 
arose soon after, the vessel was never again heard of, and 
all who sailed in her were supposed to have perished. 

We cannot afford space to expatiate on the particular faults 
or beauties of this production; and must content ourselves 
with observing, that the former are few and trifling, while the 
latter are numerous. 











HIGHWAYS and BY-WAYS; or Tales of the Road-side, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By A Walking Gen- 
tleman. 1823. 8vo. pp. 432. 


Tus collection of tales is dedicated to Mr. Washington 
Irving, author of the “ Sketch Book;’’ and it is an obvious 
imitation of his productions, The author in his preface speaks 
of his own labors with modesty: 

‘“‘] want to write tales, not dissertations; instead of spe- 
culations, to give facts; in place of essays, anecdotes. I 
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would rather shake a prejudice, than build a pyramid; and 
as a straw can decide the inclination of a balance, so, per- 
haps, may this volume fix the bias of some undetermined 
mind. When If flung aside the staff that bore me on my 
pilgrimage, and took up the pen that was to note down a 
portion of its progress, I did so in the hope of contributing 
my mite towards an act of national justice. The means I 
employ are humble; the pretension which puts them forward, 
less than nothing. I look to public indulgence as the best 
antidote against individual severity ;—and, knowing propi- 
tiation to be hopeless, must only, in the old spirit of peri- 
patetic pride, throw defiance in the teeth of the academi- 
cians.” 

There are four distinct narratives; in all of which several 
amusing sketches of national character and manners occur, 
apparently derived from attentive observation. ‘‘ The Father’s 
Curse” illustrates the pernicious effects of the infidel prin- 
ciples so long fashionable in France, by an affecting story. 
‘‘ The Exile of the Landes” is a French regicide, whose his- 
tory is almost overwhelmed amidst the personal adventures 
of the writer; who has, however, introduced into this portion 
of his work an interesting account of the inhabitants of the 
Landes of Gascony, a secluded and singular race of people. 
The last tale recounts the misfortunes of a female peasant 
of La Vendée, nick-named ‘“ la Vilaine Tete,” or Ugly-face, 
from the homeliness of her person. During the royalist in- 
surrection she conceals a republican soldier, who returns 
her kindness, by preserving her from becoming one of 
the numerous victims sacrificed in the noyades at Nantes. 
The remaining narrative refers to the Nativity of Henry IV. 
the idol of loyal Frenchmen. The description of the shep- 
herds of the Landes, from the second tale, may be adduced 
as a favorable specimen of the style and manner of this 
writer, 

Being bewildered in a pedestrian expedition from Bor- 
deaux with his dog and gun, the author, after some reflec- 
tions on his situation, says— 

“While I thus communed with myself, I marked on the 
dusky horizon, two figures of gigantic height, which I at 
first thought two isolated fir-trees bending to the blast; but 
their motion soon betrayed them to be no inanimate pro- 
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duction, as with long and rapid strides they were quickly 
crossing the waste. Determined to bring them to, I dis- 
charged one barrel of my gun. They stopped; and, as I 
concluded that they turned towards me, I quickly fired off 
the other, and then shouting with all my might, at the same 
time making towards them. They perceived me, and strided 
to meet me, with a speed at once ridiculous and appalling; 
and I may safely say, that since Gulliver was in Brobdig- 
nag, no traveller had reason to think less of himself. 

‘‘ As they approached, I saw them to be men mounted 
on monstrously high stilts, and I then recollected the ac- 
counts I had read and heard of the shepherds of the Landes. 
These were the first specimens which had come within my 
observation; and I had, in my abstraction, quite forgotten 
what I might so naturally have looked for. 

““ When these singular beings neared me, I discerned every 
particular detail of their appearance and costume. The lat- 
ter was composed of a coarse woollen jacket and breeches, 
loose at the knees. A round worsted cap, such as is worn 
by the Aberdeenshire shepherd, was placed on the head. 
Long masses of lank, black hair, flowed over the shoulders, 
covered with a cloak of sheep skin. Their legs were de- 
fended with rude gaiters of the same, and an uncouth cari- 
cature of sandals was fastened to their feet. They both car- 
ried long poles, to aid their march and keep them steady; 
and they each actually held in their clumsy hands a coarse 
stocking, and a set of knitting rods (I cannot call them nee- 
dies); thus putting art and industry in the only light in 
which they could appear a mockery. 

‘‘ They were both about the middle-age, if I might form a 
judgment from their bushy beards and furrowed cheeks; but 
as to their dispositions, capabilities, or propensities (which 
some theorists are so fond of discovering at a glance), I 
could not even guess, They had faces fit for the study of 
Lavater: no one else could have made any thing of them.” 


THE SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS; with the Politics of a 
Village. 3 vols. 12mo. 1823. pp. 312, 303, 332. 





Tue Greek proverb that says a great book is a great evil, is 
too little attended to by authors of the present day. They 
often seem disposed, like the learned constable, in ‘ Much 
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readers. A story which would afford amusing materials for 
a single volume, is spun out to three or four; in consequence 
of which, the interest of the narrative is dissipated, and the 
expectation of rational pleasure in the perusal is disappointed. 
The lady to whose pen we owe the volumes before us might 
have improved their value by judicious condensation. The 
history of Mrs. Irwine and her domestic management is to- 
lerably well told, and the account of the wanderings and 
distress of her daughter Jessy may excite the sympathy of 
the reader; but the narrative of the travels of Edward Os- 
borne in India, might be advantageously retrenched; and the 
schemes of village reform are not very attractively described, 
though the good intention of the writer may be pleaded 
in their favor. 


RELICS of LITERATURE. By Stephen Collett, A. M. 
1823. 8vo. pp. 400. 


COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS; or Historical, 
Biographical, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, Notices, and 
Sketches, from various sources; with occasional Remarks. 
By J. Stewart, esq. Edinburgh, 1823. 8vo. pp. 384. 


NAVAL and MILITARY ANECDOTES: collected to il- 
lustrate Ancient and Modern Warfare, and particularly 
the British Character. 18%3. 18mo. pp. 302. 


THESE three publications belong to the class of Collectanea, 
and therefore we have placed them together, though the de- 
grees of merit they respectively possess are very different. 
The two latter, to speak in the style of cookery, are a kind 
of second-hand hashes; the materials of which they are com- 
posed are drawn from former compilations; and they are 
merely bad specimens of the art of book-making. 

Mr. Collett’s work is of a more respectable description. 
He seems to have taken some pains to accumulate the in- 
formation which his volume affords; and the anecdotes which 
he has brought together are often curious and interesting. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


FOR MARCH, 1823. 


Tue King, after his late visit to the metropolts, almost imme- 
diately returned to Brighton, where he was received with 
a severe fit of his old complaint. Though the gout affected 
his knee and his wrist, and occasioned considerable pain, it 
did not prevent his Majesty from paying almost unremitting 
attention to affairs of state. It is asserted, that sketches of 
the debates in Parliament were forwarded to him, by a 
messenger, the same evening on which they occurred; so 
that he became acquainted with the result of the debates, 
within a few hours after they were over. His close appli- 
cation to business is such, that he has repeatedly quitted the 
circle, in his drawing-room, at 11 o’cleck in the evening, 
retired to his cabinet, and remained at the desk till one, 
two, or three in the morning, till the concerns which required 
his notice were arranged. His Majesty has purchased, 
for the sum of £11,000, the premises of Mr. Hale, the apo- 
thecary, adjacent to the Pavilion, for the purpose of en- 
larging the pleasure-grounds. 

Of the late proceedings in Parliament, the most interest- 
ing are those relating to the Marriage-act, the Regulation 
of the Standard Weights and Measures, the Corn Laws, the 
Comuwutation of Tythes.in Ireland, the Reduction of the 
assessed Taxes, the Game Laws, and the alteration of the 
Duties on Beer. The bill introduced into the House of Lords, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and passed on the recom- 
mendation of the Marriage-acts Committee, restores the 
solemnization of matrimony, for the present, to the same 
footing on which it stood previous to the passing of the 
new act. 

An extraordinary circumstance occurred in the House of 
Lords, on the 22nd inst. That day had been appointed for 
giving the Royal assent, by commission, to several public and 
private bills, which had passed both Houses of Parliament. 
The Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Montrose, and the Earl 
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of Shaftesbury, attended, as commissioners, at three o’clock ; 
and after waiting a considerable time, dispatched messengers 
to the Secretary of State’s office, for the commission; which, 
however, was not to be found. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons, with about a dozen members, waited till four 
o’clock, expecting to be summoned to the bar of the upper 
House, to witness the ceremony, as usual. They then 
adjourned, as did also the Lords Commissioners, till the 24th. 

A Quarterly General Court of the Proprietors, was held at 
the Bank of England, on the 20th, when the chairman 
proposed a reduction of the half-yearly dividend from 5 to 4 
per cent. This measure was carried, notwithstanding it met 
with opposition from Mr. Gundry and others. But the 
objectors demanded a ballot, on his proposed amendment 
for making the dividend 5 per cent. as before, and the 
Governor appointed a day for deciding the question. The 
intended reduction of the dividend caused an immediate 
alarm among the holders of bank stock, which consequently 
experienced a fall from 237 to about 212. 

Foreign Affairs—Though intelligence has not yet been 
received of the entrance of the French army into Spain, 
yet hostilities appear inevitable; and that event may already 
have taken place. It is said, that the King of France, 
himself, becomes daily less inclined to interfere with the 
national affairs of Spain; but his brother, and the other 
branches of his family, as well as the majority of the Cham- 
bers, are eager for the commencement of the momentous 
struggle. The state of popular feeling in Paris may be 
inferred, from the refusal of a party of the National Guards, 
to execute the order of the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, for the forcible expulsion of M. Manuel, one of 
its members. This gentleman having used some expressions, 
in a speech, which gave offence to the ministerial party, 
violent tumults took place in the assembly. It was at length 
determined that Manuel should be excluded: during the 
remainder of the session. On his refusal to submit to this 
decision, a piquet of the National Guard was ordered to 
remove him by force. The serjeant commanding would not 
obey the President’s mandate; and the refractory Deputy 
was removed by a troop of Gens-d’armes. 

The Duke d’Angouleme left Paris on the 15th inst. in 
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order to join the army; but no information relative to his 
motions, has since been received. The French troops are 
assembled on the frontiers; and the engineers have prepared 
pontoons sufficient for forming a bridge across the Bidassoa, 
which divides France from Spain. [In the latter country, 
several engagements have taken place between the Royalists 
and Constitutionalists, in which the latter chiefly have had 
the advantage. ‘The Spanish government, with the King, 
were expected to leave Madrid, for Seville, on the 17th or 
18th, inst: and the Cortes will follow them. Mr. Canning 
stated in the House of Commons, on the 18th, that no 
rational hope of preventing hostilities between France and 
Spain, could any longer be indulged; but that this country 
was not likely to be involved in the contest. And a de- 
claration to the same purpose was made by the Earl of 
Liverpool, in the House of Lords. 

Portugal, as well as Spain, seems to be agitated by the 
enemies of liberty. ‘The Count of Amaranta, after tra- 
versing the country, to collect adherents, finding himself at 
the head of some militia and peasantry, mounted his horse, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Death to the Constitution, and all its 
followers.” The government, on receiving information of 
his conduct, took measures to suppress the insurrection. 

At Canton, in China, a dreadful fire broke out on the 
night of the Ist of November last, which destroyed a great 
deal of property belonging both to natives and foreigners. 
Seven thousand houses are computed to have been des- 
troyed, and more than one hundred lives lost, by this 
this awful visitation. The East-India Company have been 
the greatest losers on this occasion. 

Domestic News.—A duel was fought with swords, lately, 
in the neighborhood of London, between two Neapolitan 
officers, Generals Pepe and Carascosa. No very serious 
consequences ensued, though the former had the advantage. 
The quarrel arose from some animadversions, made by Ge- 
neral Pepe, on the conduct of his antagonist, during the 
commotions at Naples. 

The inquiry before Commissioners, relative to the mental 
sanity of the Earl of Portsmouth, was terminated sooner 
than had been anticipated. The verdict of the jury was, 
“That John Charles, Earl of Portsmouth, is of an unsound 
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mind and condition, and incapable of managing himself and 
his affairs.” An application has since been made to the 
Court of Chancery, that Mr. Combe, (who formerly had the 
care of his Lordship), should be appointed provisional 
committee of the person of Lord Portsmouth, in order to 
secure his comfort and happiness. He has accordingly 
been appointed. In one of the weekly papers, it was 
remarked as an interesting fact, that “ Lord Portsmouth, 
(according to Dr. Latham’s evidence,) actually has for his 
ancestor, the great Sir Isaac Newton.” He is not, however, 
a descendant of the celebrated mathematician, who was 
never married, and had no children. 

A shocking accident lately happened at the theatre of 
Newcastle, which places in a strong point of view the dis- 
astrous consequences of popular alarm. One evening, while 
the play of Tom and Jerry was performing, one of the gas- 
lights set on fire the wood work near it. An immediate cry 
of “ Fire!” was raised, especially in the gallery; which was 
very much crowded. Notwithstanding it soon appeared that 
there was little or no danger, all efforts from the stage to 
tranquillize the audience were ineffectual. Those in the gal- 
lery rushed to the entrance, and a dreadful scene took place. 
Eight persons were literally crushed to death, and a great 
many wounded. 

A strange, but melancholy, accident occurred not long 
since, at Edinburgh. A boy, about twelve years old, was 
discovered suspended by a small cord round his neck. Means 
were resorted to for his recovery, but in vain. The only 
circumstance which could account for the shocking fate of 
boy, was, that he had witnessed the execution of a criminal 
the day before; and perhaps determined to make the 
experiment of hanging upon himself. 

On the 11th inst. Mr. Fawcett, of St. John-street, was re- 
turning to town from Kingston in a one-horse chaise, when 
he overtook a person of very gentlemanly appearance, who 
requested a seat in his vehicle. Mr. F. kindly complied; 
but some time after he had set down the stranger at Smith- 
field-bars, he found that his ungrateful passenger had robbed 
him of his watch and purse. 

Sophia Ransom, a girl aged seventeen, with a child eight 
months old at her breast, was brought before the magistrates 
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at Hatton-garden, by the church-warden of the parish of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell. She had the day before been prevented 
from committing suicide, having attempted to cut her throat 
with a razor in Spa-fields. She stated herself to be the 
daughter of a farmer in. Norfolk, and said, she had been se- 
duced under promise of marriaze by a young man, who 
had since married another. The magistrate sent for the 
young man, when his father attended and underwent a pri- 
vate examination; after which the girl was sent back to 
the workhouse. 

On the 20th inst. John Bolt was tried at Exeter assizes 
for attempting to murder Jane Jusland*. No new facts came 
out on the trial; but the assassin, in his defence, asserted 
that he had intended ‘to shoot himself instead of the girl, 
and on raising the pistol for that purpose, it went off and 
lodged the contents of it in her face. The unfortunate vic- 
tim of disappointed attachment was so far recovered as to 
be able to come into court and give evidence; but her per™ 
son is dreadfully ‘mutilated, and she still labors under great 
weakness.—The man was found Guilty. 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. . 


Atmost the only novelty at Drury-lane, this month, has 
been the performance of the comic opera of The Marriage 
of Figaro. This piece, so often presented to admiring au- 
diences at Covent-garden, has been brought ont here with 
the aid of the same performers in the principal characters, 
whose excellent acting rendered the play such a favorite ex- 
hibition. But the merits of Miss Stephens and Mr. Liston 
are too well known to require particular notice. Mr. Ellis- 
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* See the Ladies’ Monthly Museum fer February, p. 104. 
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ton took the part of Count Almaviva, Mr. Harley that of 
Antonio; Cherubino fell to the lot of Mrs. Hughes, though 
the bills had stated that Miss Clara Fisher would perform 
it. They all acquitted themselves with spirit; and the same 
praise is due to Mrs. Austin, who acted the Countess Alma- 
viva.—On the 17th. inst. Mr. Kean took his leave of the 
town. for the present, after performing Shylock, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, the character in which he made his first 
appearance on this stage. Liston also is gone to make a 
professional tour in the country; while Young is expected 
to return to Drury-lane almost immediately. 

Oratorios have been continued at this Theatre only, since 
the first weeks of Lent. Among those which have been per- 
formed was the sacred oratorio entitled Palestine, by Dr. 
Crotch; never performed before in London but twice, at the 
King’s Concert-rooms, in 1813. 





————— 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


THe Marriage of Figaro has been performed here, as well 
as at the rival theatre. The parts of Susannah and the 
Countess Almaviva were sustained alternately by Miss M. 
Tree and Miss Paton. Mr. Pearman succeeded Liston as 
Figaro. Of his performance we shall only remark, that the 
excellence of his predecessor rendered his task difficult, and 
that he acquitted himself respectably. 

Shakspeare’s tragedy of King John, was exhibited at 
the beginning of the month. Mr. C. Kemble played Fan- 
conbridge, in that brilliant style which had made it one of 
his most admired characters. Mr. Macready’s portraiture of 
the King was good, though not unexceptionable. The dif- 
ficult part of Hubert was performed, with some skill, by Mr. 
Bennett, from the Bath Theatre.—The character of Lady 
Constance, which had been assigned to Mrs, Ogilvie, was 
acted by Mrs. Faucit, whose performance deserved approba- 
tion. This tragedy was repeated several times; but it lost 
its main attraction on the substitution of Mr. Connor, in 
Fanconbridge, for Mr. Kemble, in consequence of the death 
of his brother. 
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A new tragedy was brought out at this Theatre on the 
17th. It is intitled Julian, and is from the pen of a lady, 
Miss Mitford, the daughter of Dr. Mitford, of Reading.— 
The scene of this drama is laid in Sicily. Alfonso, the young 
king of Sicily, is left under the guardianship of his uncle, 
the Duke of Melfi, who is about to murder him, that he 
may succeed to the crown, when he is suddenly stabbed by 
his own son Julian, whom the cries of the intended victim 
had drawn to the spot. Julian did not recognise his father 
till after he had, as he supposed, killed him. MHastening 
from the scene of bloodshed, he returns to his own palace 
with the young king, and introduces him to the Princess 
Annabella, his wife, as his page. Agitation of mind {throws 
him into a fever and delirium, from which he recovers at 
the end of eight days, when the play opens. Julian learns 
from his wife that his father had not been killed, but is 
about to take possession of the kingdom. In an interview 
with the Duke, he endeavors in vain to persuade him not 
to persist in his design. The coronation is about to take 
place; but is interrupted by the arrival of Julian with the 
young king, -who is instantly acknowledged by the nobles 
present. To sereen his father, whose trial is ordered, Julian 
takes upon himself the charge of attempting the life of the 
king. Both father and son are condemned to perpetual ba- 
nishment. There is an underplot, which produces the catas- 
trophe. Count D’Alba, having conceived a guilty passion 
for the princess Annabella, gets her into his power by a 
stratagem. Julian, discovering the place of her concealment, 
fies to her and proposes her death, as the only means to 
save her honor. She consents, when D’Alba’s confederates 
enter; a skirmish ensues, in which she receives a mortal 
wound. Julian, overpowered by his misfortunes, throws 
himself on her corpse, and expires with sorrow. Count 
D’Alba is seized by the royal guards, and led away to pu- 
nishment—The characters were personated as follows: Count 
Julian, Mr. Macready; ‘the Duke of Melfi, Mr. Bennet; 
Count D’Alba, Mr. Abbott; Alfonso, Miss Foote; and the 
princess Annabella, Miss Lacy.—This play has been re- 
peated every evening, since the first night, and continues 
to attract numerous audiences. 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR APRIL, 1823. 





EVENING DRESS. 


A rouND pink gossamer dress, worn over a white satin 
slip, and ornamented round the border with puffings of pale 
pink satin, terminating at the bottom by a fall of lace. The 
corsage is low and of pink satin, shaded round the bust with 
a tucker and fall of blond lace; short full sleeves decorated 
with puffings of satin and lace.—The dress is finished round 
the waist by a sash of white satin riband, richly embroi- 
dered. The ear-rings and necklace are of oriental pearl. 
White kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 


MORNING DRESS, 

A press of fawn-colored sarsenet, finished round the throat 
by a full net frill, surmounted by a narrow satin rouleau. 
Fancy long sleeves trimmed at the top, and from the shoul- 
ders, with an epaulette of the same; and short full sleeves 
confined by a strap and narrow frill. The waist is finished 
by a broad morocco band and steel buckle. 


The bottom of the skirt has two superb puffings of satin 
of the same color, confined by narrow pipings between each 
puff. With this elegant morning dress is worn a novel 
and beautiful cap, composed of net and blond, striped, with 
narrow rouleaux of rose-celered satin, and fastened under 
the chin with a small brooch. 


For these new and elegant dresses we are indebted to the 
taste of Miss Pitrpoint, No. 12, Edward-street, Portman- 


square, 
VOL. XVII.—S. I. x 
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We have also to acknowledge our obligations to Mrs. 
Blundell, of the Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
(removed from Ludgate-street), for the following new, taste- 
ful, and elegant dresses. 





DINNER DRESS. 


Tue newest and most fashionable dinner dress is of peach- 
cyprus crape, with a very novel trimming in the form of a 
half-circle, and bells of satin in the centre. The body is 
cut low and square in front, with a cape from the waist in 
front to the back, cut in tabs and ornamented with blond: 
the sleeves, to reach the elbow, finished round with tabs the 
same as the cape, and trimmed with blond. 


There is very little change in walking-dresses since last 
month.—Silk pelisses trimmed with fur are still worn; but 
French gros de Naples cloaks are most prevalent. A Parisian 
hat, composed of black velvet lined with amber, and flowers 
to correspond, is very fashionable, and has a truly becoming 
and elegant appearance, 


EVENING DRESS. 


A press of amber tulle, worn over white satin, with an 
elegant trimming of amber gauze, finished with bouquets of 
white roses, and a French blond flounce below the trimming. 
The body of the same material, full from the waist, and con- 
fined at the shoulder with a pearl ornament. A sash of 
tulle gauze in folds round the waist, tied at the side with 
handsome pearl tassals—A blond lace scarf thrown over 
the shoulders, and white roses tastefully placed in the hair. 
White satin shoes: white kid gloyes, with a plaiting of 
amber tulle round the top, : 


Es 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


THE pelisses still continue of fine cloth, or figured gros de 
Naples, of a dark hue; but fur trimmings are now on the 
decline: those of a milder nature, such as satin, plush silk, 
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and velvet, are preferred. The long and square Cachemire 


shawls are traly superb, both as to richness of pattern and 
variety of color. 


Black velvet bonnets still continue in great request; they 
are ornamented with very elegant plumes of black feathers, 
or a large branch of holly-oak blossoms of different colors. 
The most distinguished females have no other lining to their 
black bonnets than white or black; the latter is at present 
most prevalent. A few white velvet bonnets have been sported 
in the carriage; these are lined with rose-color, and orna- 
mented with auriculas, with white feathers tipped with the 
color of the auricula. They have a very superior appearance, 
uhd bespeak the lady of high fashion. Togue caps of fine 
net and blond, surmounted with artificial flowers; colored 
turbans with a bandeau of pearls; and turbans composed of 
white satin and rich striped gauze, with a plume of white 
feathers, are favorite head-dresses for matronly ladies. The 
hair is arranged in a profusion of smal! curls, but not too 
many over the forehead: from whence the ringlets are di- 

g@vided, and confined by a very narrow bandeau of black velvet, 

or a row of jet beads; and crowned by a pearl diadem. A 
round face looks best with the curls short at the ears, be- 
cause it is seldom accompanied with a long neck. For an 
oval countenance, long corkscrew ringlets on each side of 
the throat have a very becoming effect. We would recom- 
mend our fair readers to adopt that mode which best suits 
their own peculiar loveliness; they will thereby render their 
personal charms more attractive. 


 eeeeeniemennteenetnedl 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


A sILK pelisse, called the manteau Francais, color eau de 
prairie, has been very prevalent during the last month. 
It is worn over a silk dress, richly trimmed with triangles 
of satin.—Satin bonnet, edged with beads, and trimmed with 
ostrich feathers. Satin bonnets have now succeeded those 
of velvet; they are somewhat large, but of a very becoming 
shape; yellow satin is very prevalent for the promenade, 
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and white satin for the carriage. The walking hats are sim- 
ply ornamented with corn-poppies and ears of corn—the car- 
riage hats with feathers, white or colored; white feathers 
tipped with flame-color, are much admired. Another fashion- 
able bonnet for the public promenade is composed of prim- 
rose-colored satin, trimmed at the edge with blond, and bound 
with flame-colored satin; the crown is trimmed with the 
same material, and between each interstice are bunches of 
small scarlet field-poppies. A beautiful simple bonnet of 
spotted satin of slate-color lined with white, has been lately 
introduced with good effect; it is of a sweet and very be- 
coming size and shape, and in the village style. 


The dresses are made of a moderate length to discover 
the shoe and instep: for the ball-room, the dress is very short. 
The materials for these dresses are levantine and barége silk; 
and white gauze trimmed with colored satin, flowers, and 
pearls, for the ball-room. All trimmings at the borders of 
dresses are now worn much lighter than during the winter. 
Chenille ornaments on full dress are in high estimation. The 
waists begin to shorten. The bottoms of dresses are cut out 
in a variety of patterns, and puffings of satin introduced; 
the same style of pattern is introduced as near as possible 
in the front and sleeves. 


There has been very little alteration in the caps since last 
month. Small dress hats are worn at parties by married 
jadies, with superb plumes of feathers.—Vulture, ostrich, or 
marabouts; the latter has of late been chiefly confined to 
turbans. Young ladies have their hair arranged on the sum- 
mit of the crown, and ornamented with bows of colored 
riband, in the manner of the Swiss peasantry, though it is 
termed a Milanese head-dress: the riband is always of a co- 
lor to form a striking contrast to that of the hair. 


Rubies and pearls form the favorite articles in jewellery. 
Two bracelets are worn; the one next the wrist consists of 
rubies, and that immediately above it, of pearls. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
<> 


EXTRACT. 
Che Squire's Peb, 


FROM ESSAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE, BY MISS JANE TAYLOR. 
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A SLANTING ray of evening light y 
i Shoots through the yellow pane, | 
4 It makes the faded crimson bright, yi 
And gilds the fringe again: 
The windows’ gothic frame-work falls 
In oblique shadows on the walls. 


= ee aera ; 
lemaat re . 


And since the trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day, a | 
To rob the velvet of its hue, i 

Has come and passed away ; ne 
How many a setting sun hath made yt 
That curious lattice-work of shade. | 





, Crumbled beneath the hillock green, 
: The curious hand must be, . 
That carved that fretted door, I ween, to 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis: ti ; 
And now the worm hath done her part, 
In mimicking the chisel’s art. hu 


In days of yore (as now we call), 


When the first James was king; Ai fe 
The courtly knight from yonder hall, | 
Hither his train did bring, : 1 
All seated round in order due, 14 


With broidered suit and buckled shoe. | 
x3 ha 
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On damask cushions set with fringe, 

All reverently they knelt; 

Prayer-book with brazen hasp and hinge, 
In ancient English spelt; 

Each holding in a lily hand, 

Responsive to the priests’ command. 


Now streaming down the vaulted aisle, 
The sun-beam long and lone, 

Illumes the characters awhile, 

On their inscription-stone ; 

And there in marble hard and cold, 
The knight and all his train behold, 


Outstretched together are expressed, 
He and my lady fair ; 

With hands uplifted on the breast, 
In attitude of prayer,— 

Long visaged, clad in armour, he ; 
With ruffied arm and boddice, she. 


Set forth in order as they died, 
The numerous offspring bend, 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 

As though they did intend, 

For past omission to atone, 

By saying endless prayers in stone, 


Those mellow days are past and dim, 
And generations new, 

In regular descent from him, 

Have filled the stately pew ; 

And in the same succession go, 

To occupy the vault.below. 


And now the polished modern squire, 
And his gay train, appear ; 

Who duly to the hall retire, 

A season every year, 

And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As ’twas so many years ago. 
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Perchance, all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow sounding floor, 

Of that dark house and kindred dead, 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

In turn receive to silent rest, 

Another and another guest. 


The feather’d hearse and sabled train, 
In all its wonted state, 

Shall wind along the village lane, 

And stand before the gate, 

Brought many a distant county through 
To join the final rendezvous. 


And when this race is swept away, 
All to their dusty beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ray, 
Shine gaily o’er their heads ; 
While other faces fresh and new, 
Shall occupy the squire’s pew. 


TO KITTY. 


Come to the bridge, where dark and deep 
The water lies beneath; 

Where nature seems in sweets to sleep, 
So soft, so calm her breath, 


I'll waken echo’s slumbering sound, 
My constancy to prove; 

*Till arch, and rocks, and woods around 
Repeat—*“ I love—I love.” 


Vill ask if Kitty loves like me, 
As fondly and as true; 

My life!—ob, let the echo be 
A soft—“ I do—I do.” 


ANSELME. 








~ 
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LINES TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By W. G. KING,® 
OF AVON DASSETT, WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Anno £tatis 12.) 


PPPOE 


WHEN mourning Scotland first survey’d 
Her Burns in endless slumbers laid, 
She wept to see her fairest flow’r 

Thus perish in untimely hour ; 


Like the red rose, full blown and gay, 
That flourish’d but a summer’s day, 
And in the midst of all its pride, 
Faded and wither’d, droop’d and died. 


To Jove fair Caledonia pray’d, 

“ Behold my Burns on death-bed laid, 
Grant me a bard my sons to fire 
Again to deeds of warlike ire ; 


Whose sounding harp, and golden string, 
Shall with heroic actions ring; 

And in my noble warriors’ praise, 
Douglas and Bruce, shall swell his lays.” 


Her prayer was heard, the minstrel came, 
Who sung of war in words of flame, 

And rous’d her martial sons to do, 

Such matchless deeds at Waterloo. 


That minstrel fam’d, whose generous fire, 
Flow’d gushing from the tuneful lyre, 
Immortal bard! Who knows him not? 
Who has not heard the name of SCOTT? 


The bard who wrote in tender strain, 

The gallant knight of Triermain, 

In whose sweet verse, the bravery shone 
Of the bold hero Marmion. 


Each tender passion doth he wake, 

For the fair Lady of the Lake; 

And sings of Craustoun’s deeds of fight, 
And dauntless Harold’s matchless might. 





* We insert this with pleasure as an encouragement to early genius. 
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For him, the poet who has told 

The deeds of Island Ronald bold, 

For him I tune my humble lay, 

The only tribute I may pay. 








Since the soft music of his rhyme, 

And his sweet harp’s enchanting chime, 
The power of verse first bade me know, 
And taught my early strains to flow. 


The lay of Barns, the fire of Pope, 
The flames that Dryden’s harp awoke, 
By Scott’s effulgent blaze of light, 
Are all eclipsed in endless night. 


Not his the strain, not his the lay, 
That is but born to die away, 

When other minstrels are forgot, 
Long shall survive the fame of Scott. 





OH, TURN ME THAT DEAR SUNNY LOOK. 
A SONG. 


PaO eA 


Br MISS M. LEMAN REDE 
On! turn me that dear sunny look of your own, 
And whate’er be your fault, it that fault shall atone, 
Like the sun when he comes from his cold cloud of showers, 
And kisses the rain-drops away from the flower’s ; 
I cannot be sad while I gaze on those eyes, 
Nor mark the wild minute as fleetly it flies, 
Oh! Love’s rosy moments, we only should keep, 
By the tick of the dew which their own roses weep. 


Or those clocks which, they tell us, but mark the dear hours, 
By changes of fragrance breathed from their flowers, 

Which bloom the bright emblems of love and the heart, 
Show the rose when we meet and the thorn when we part. 
Then turn me that dear sunny leok of your own, 

And my heart shall rekindle it when I’m alone; 

As the still lake reflects when the sun has gone down, 

The last rays of glory that fell from his crown. 
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TO AN IRISH GIRL. 


THE dream is done—Killarney’s lake 
And Mucruss-abbey now must fade ; 
Another path my feet must take, 
On harder beds my head be laid; 
My Irish girl! Killarney’s woods 
Have been our earthly paradise ; 
The echoes of their solitudes, 
Will others wake with fonder sighs. 


I found thee like a rose alone, 
Like some delight of fairy tale; 
I leave thee, but the blood is gone, 
And tears bedew my lily pale. 
My Irish girl! thou may’st not roam, 
With me through tents and trackless plains ; 
Nor thy sweet eyes, at beat of drum, 
Awake to follow rude campaigns. 


Stay thou at home—be thine the lot 
A richer man’s enchanting wife ; 
Safe from the soldier’s canvas cot, 
And shelter’d from his roving life. 
My Irish girl! our last farewell, 
Dissolv’d love’s first and sweetest charm ; 
Thou go’st, J joy, in peace to dwell, 
But I must brave the battle storm. 
1812. C. B. M. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOME RECENT HOURS OF AFFFLICTION. 


I coup not shed a tear—in that dark hour 
The drops of agony bedew’d my brow, 
I heard no sigh—alas! I had not power! 
But it has pass’d—the storm is over now, 
And lull’d: but, like the whirlwind’s awful might, 
Which scathes the face of nature with its blast, 
My heart is rived with sorrow’s with’ring blight, 
And o’er my brow Care’s wrinkeld shadows cast. 
When drooping nature seeks the shelter’'d bower, 
And summer's verdant leaf grows red and sear, 
Ah! never mortal pray’d for genial shower, 
As I that Heaven would grant me but one tear. 
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“ * ® + + . * * 
It came with all its healing to my breast, 
As when a clond surcharg’d pours forth its dews, — 
The winds are hush’d, and heaven’s darken’d crest 
Again displays an arch of varied hues, 
Like rainbow bright, Hope rais’d her banner near, 
And o’er my breast her downy pinions cast; 
Oh! then in mercy fell the streaming tear, 
And grief was calm’d—its bitterness had past. 
Still flows from sorrow’s fount the chrystal stream ; 
On joys remember’d still does mem’ry dwell, 
As on the fleeting visions of a dream, 
Where fancy weaves around her midnight spell. 
Ah! were my sorrows but a dream of night, vip 
Could morn dispel the anguish of my breast! Hi 
But, no—it fades not with returning light, Ba ut 
The dark reality stands all confess‘d. } 
E, G, 


- 
S ennenmnatinentionsll ; : 


CHARADE, i 4 
TO ELLEN. Bt 
My first is what en Francais we express, eae 
By a gallant young man, in English a gent; 
My second with joy shonld a lady request, 
You'll gladly perform though in the act bent. 


Now the whole, you will say, must certainly be at 
A very queer creature. It is; for myself De 

I cry mercy; but as I must tell thee, ' 
This comical thing is no less than yourse//. ‘at 
R. B 


5 
pe a 





SOLUTION OF THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. Nea 
: 


With snow stern Winter strews the fields, 
And clothes in white the branching trees - 

A glitt’ring drop each snow-flake yields, 
When breathes the tepid vernal breeze. 


Then rising from her lowly bed, t 
The modest snowdrop courts the gale ; 4 
Like pensive beauty, hangs her head, | 
In tears at sorrow’s mournful tale. bi 
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PMarvriages. 


On the 19th Jan. Charles Beaven, esq. solicitor, to Mary Grant, youngest 
daughter of the late Hamilton Leonard Earle, esq. of Tweed-House, Northum- 
berland. 

At St. Pancras New Charch, on the 14th alt. the Rev Wm. Moore Harrison, 
Rector of Cleyhanger, Devon, to Elizaveth, youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn fields. 

At Enfield, Frederic Cass, esq. of Winchmore-hill, to Martha, eldest daughter 
of J. D. Potter, esq. of Ponder’s End. 

At Marylebone Charch, H. R. Revells, jun. esq. son of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Conrt, to Mary Anne, daughter of the late 
Sir EB. Knatchbull, of Mersham Hatch, Kent. 

Lieutenant John Lamb, R. N. to Emma, daughter of John Robinson, esq. of 


Holloway. 
Deaths. ’ 


The Rev. John Bartlam, of Alceste, Warwickshire. He had appointed to 
meet a gentleman at the shop of Mr. Lloyd, bookseller, in Harley-street. 
Arriving there before his friend, he sat down to wait for him; and in a few 
minutes was seized with an apoplectic fit, which immediately proved fatal. 
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Suddenly in a stage coach, Mrs. Moravia. She had taken an inside place 
in one of the Paddington stages.—U pon the coachman opening the door at the 
end of Baker street, to set her down, she was found a corpse! 
At his seat, near Brentwood, Essex, Zar! 8t. Vincent, G.C. B. aged 89. P 
At Kincardine, Scotland, Admiral Lord Keith, G. C. B. 
In Charlotte street, Bloomsbury, after a short illness, the Rev. W. Bingley, 
author of several interesting publications on Natural History. 
At Lausanne, in Switzerland, J. P. Kemble, esq. the dramatic performer. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Vision of Chtysippe—Perseverence—The Patient—Bob in Town— 
Ode to Napoleon—The Sigh of the Orphan—Lines from A. B.—The Hermit 
and the Count—and, Lucy Barnes—are received. 

The Hypocrite—the Miser—the Purse-proud and the Honest Man—are under 
consideration. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of Oscar’s Letters to Malvina, and a 
Letter from Brussels: the latter of which we shall endeavor te insert in our 
next: the former, we are sorry to say, are inadmissible. 



































t ERRATA IN OUR LAST. 
: N Miss F. H. Kelly was born in 1805, and not, as stated in our memdir, in 1800. 
. In the Charade, in page 179, fifth line, insert a comma after the word last; 
5 and in the last line, for vigor read rigor. 
; Che Prize Lasay, 
f After an attentive perusal of the various Essays, we have decided in favor 
f of that of Elizabeth; it isto her we adjudge we prize; aud we congratulate 
i our fair readers on a female again being the successfal candidate. 
‘ That of E. C, H. ranks next in the order of merit, and possesses many €X- 
t cellent ideas expressed in neat and pertinent language. 
: } The essays of G. H, and Hannah are highly commendable for their morality. 
1 
; | 
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